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IS ENGLAND A GREAT EUROPEAN POWER? 


Tue responsibilities which at the present moment confront us in 
Egypt, and which may ere long be extended over a far wider area, 
have caused many an Englishman to ask the question: Are we a 
great European power? It will be acknowledged that power, great 
or little, means the possession of some strength or qualities valuable 
to mankind, and a faculty of keeping what we possess. It is not 
merely great wealth or influence, but the power of defending it, 
which constitutes greatness in this very imperfect world. No one 
denies that England is wealthy, but people are apt to forget that 
wealth does not mean only a big balance at the bankers, and a huge 
rent roll. Much more is included in national wealth, and as so 
much, forcibly reminding one of the “ Groans of the Britons” when 
they petitioned Rome to help them against the Picts and Scots, has 
been said about our perils and infirmities, it may be well to call 
attention to some of our advantages. Though the revenue of the 
country no longer increases by leaps and bounds it does grow 
steadily and by no means slowly. The productive power of the 
people shows always an increasing ratio per inhabitant, and in 
this respect we move faster than other European nations. In 
the middle of the last century we were fighting for leave to navi- 
gate the ocean freely. Now, we appear to be absorbing the whole 
carrying trade of the world, chiefly because by the skill and good 
management of our seamen fewer men do the same work. Not 
far from sixty per cent. of the water carriage of the world is 
performed by ships sailing under the British flag, and of these be- 
tween seventy-five and eighty per cent. are steamers. Population is 
growing at the rate ofgabout one million in three years, and the 
people eat more than twice as much meat per head as is the average 
for European nations. Anxiety is sometimes shown as to the meat 
supply in case of war, but we actually produce enough in Great 
Britain to supply all the needs of the people if calculated on the 
scale of consumption in France or Germany. We import only the 
excess which the beef-fed Briton insists on consuming. The average 
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nett income per inhabitant is sixteen per cent. higher than in the 
United States, and more than double the European average. The 
number of paupers gradually but surely declines, the savings banks 
show a rapid increase in the hoarded capital of the working classes 
even in Ireland. Compared with the earnings of the country taxa- 
tion is much lower than the European average, and, if account could 
be taken of the blood tax paid in person by continental nations, with 
its influence on progress, the result would be startling. The birth- 
rate is increasing, the death-rate diminishing. The national debt 
is being paid off by degrees, though municipal and local debts 
representing expenditure on health and education are increasing. 
And, if this be a comfort to anybody, we are perpetually adding 
annexation to annexation. Above all, our people have the civil 
liberty which permits the most emphatic denunciation of political 
opponents, and the religious liberty which holds all doctrines from 
pantheism and atheism in almost equal respect, allows one man to 
prove that we are but highly developed apes, and another to preach 
the Gospel according to the Salvation Army. These last privileges, 
combined with the comfortable condition of progress just sketched, 
are surely worth preserving. They constitute the wealth which is 
one of the signs of a great power, and it only remains to decide 
whether we are able and willing to defend ourselves and our posses- 
sicns, or, if we are not, whether we should universally succumb, 
with the meek entreaty, Give peace in our time, O nations. 

The first idea which suggests itself is that a state, spending 
eleven hundred millions a year and saving more than sixty 
millions, might find it worth while to spend whatever may be neces- 
sary to provide for its own requirements and make itself and its 
property safe from aggression. And this is, unquestionably, the 
feeling of the country. The late Mr. Delane, whose power of 
gauging popular feeling became from long practice a sort of genius, 
used to say that the English people would-willingly give anything in 
reason to make their interests safe, but that there was a profound 
disbelief in the capacity of the War Office and Admiralty, and an 
impression that additional supplies would go towards increasing the 
emoluments of old generals and admirals rather than towards 
creating an efficient army and navy. Lord Derby, with his usual 
caution, suggested that the first step was to discover what we reaily 
require in order to place England in readiness to fulfil the duties 
demanded of her by the position she occupies. In Parliament we 
see a perpetual contest between a class of wild alarmists on the one 
hand and optimist ministers on the other. The former insist that 
England is without means to make her will respected, or even to 
defend her ocean trade; the latter declare that there is nothing 
whatever in the facts and figures of the alarmists to cause a 
moment’s anxiety. The military journals weep over the degenera- 
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tion of the army; the naval journals and the “ One who Knows” of 
the Pall Mali Gazette, denounce and deplore the feebleness of the 
navy. Lord Wolseley says that never in history was the army so 
efficient as now, and Lord Northbrook shows that we are building 
ships of war twice as fast as France. In such a chaos of conflicting 
opinions no one can be surprised that the House of Commons is 
weary of the discussion, or that the waving of the alarmist flag is a 
signal for the emptying of benches. Under these conditions it is 
not possible for the country to have any clear opinion on the question 
now asked, and the uncertainty has bred a kind of recklessness on 
the most important subject which can engage the attention of a 
nation, namely, the condition of its health and strength, whether it 
is, like a strong man, able to give and to take the blows which forin 
so large a portion of human experience, or whether, as a sick man, 
it must plead for gentle treatment and, confessing its weakness, take 
shelter under the protection of its stronger neighbours. If we are 
strong, let us know it and cease this perpetual groaning: if we are 
weak, let us make up our minds what price of territories, cash and 
humiliation we are prepared to pay for protection. 

It seems to be taken for granted that the tendency of modern 
progress is in the direction of democracy, and that the Demos will be 
so wise and passionless, so capable of seeing the other side of all 
questions, so bent upon progress in arts of peace, that England will 
for ever hereafter set an example of wisdom, moderation, and 
avoidance of strife; that however fierce the continental monarchies 
may be, we at least shall be prepared to turn the other cheek to 
the smiter. Where are the signs of it? It is now a quarter of 
a century since Mr. Buckle published the first portion of his 
History of Civilisation, in which he so eloquently proclaimed the 
gospel of good sense, pointing with triumph to America as our 
example of all that was peaceful, and claiming for Europe a close 
approach to the transatlantic model. The coming millennium was 
inaugurated with the solemnity of religious rites at the opening 
of the first Great Exhibition. Hardly had we all agreed to recognise 
the value of democracy and the peaceful tendency of trading self- 
interest, when the two halves of America were burst asunder by the 
volcanic force of those very interests ; democrats flew at each others’ 
throats and heaped up a war debt of greater magnitude than had 
been conceived possible of accumulation in so short a time. Demo- 
cratic France, a democracy under the name of an empire, thought to 
serve her interests by invading Mexico. The war of 1859 in Italy 
was without doubt the result of popular aspirations for freedom from 
the yoke of Austria. The war of 1866, which produced of necessity 
that of 1870, was forced on, not by the Royal Houses, but by one 
great Minister who would have been President if Prussia had been 
a republic, and its object was a popular one, the union of Germany. 
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The Emperor of Austria was entirely in favour of peace in 1866, 
In that year, after the collapse of the Imperial armies, the most 
distinguished of Austrian statesmen said to the present writer, “This 
is England’s fault. We expected your fleet in the Baltic two years 
ago, and were prepared to withdraw at once from the hostilities 
against Denmark, which have led by a natural sequence to this fatal 
campaign.” The most rigid of non-interventionists will not deny 
that, if our first interest be universal peace, we may sacrifice that 
interest by refusing to take any part in European quetions, even 
when those questions arise from the desires of nations rather than 
of kings. And it would also appear that the wars of the most 
civilised powers now arise rather from popular desires than from 
the ambition of their rulers. 

If we go farther east and think of the events which led to the 
late Russo-Turkish struggle, we find precisely the same causes pro- 
ducing the same effects. The court and the governing classes of 
Russia dreaded that war, and their fears were justified by the sequel. 
The few Englishmen who were personally acquainted with the early 
details and heard from the lips of the higher officers their opinion, 
know that the upper classes were dragged into it at the tail of the 
secret societies, those very societies which have since shaken the 
throne so severely. They heard also bitter reproaches against 

ingland for having cleverly drawn them on till they could not 
recede. We did not intentionally draw them on, but, by our hope- 
less indecision, we certainly led them on without intending to do so. 
It may be new to Englishmen to hear this. None the less it was 
the common talk of the court of Russia and the higher officers in 
1877. Then, how far has trade tended towards keeping England 
herself at peace? Since we became a trading nation, nearly all 
our wars, under whatever disguise they may have been under- 
taken, have been brought about by the exigencies of trade, 
supported by traders and turned eventually to the advantage of 
trade. Some of them indeed, such as the Chinese opium wars, 
have been fought avowedly for trading purposes; some like the long 
struggles in the eighteenth century, had other nominal causes, but 
were in truth the struggles of trade to free itself from restrictions 
imposed by foreign powers. Others again, like the series which we 
call the conquest of India, were begun by traders and carried on 
because the tide of conquest must flow till it meets with a solid 
barrier to stop its progress. Weak neighbours irresistibly invite 
aggression. In times of great prosperity, when our trade is brisk 
and our merchants are all engaged in profitable transactions, the 
traders are peacefully inclined, because they fear to disturb the even 
current of prosperity. But it is far otherwise in periods of depressed 
commerce. The most pronounced Jingoes were to be found seven 
years ago among the merchants of London, and the great city news- 
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paper, Zhe Times, has for months past been preaching daily sermons 
on the wisdom of non-effacement in Egypt, of snatching the goods 
the gods provide us there, leaving France to storm outside if she 
likes. We only just escaped a war with Russia in 1878, and the 
reason why we did not fight was because the advocates of interven- 
tion were divided in opinion, many of them wishing to go to war 
with Turkey side by side with Russia. So they neutralised the efforts 
of the Jingoes, and the result was peace. Mr. Gladstone did not 
then by any means assert a policy of peace at any price. The 
thunder of his eloquence against a policy of irritation and what he 
considered useless wars was accompanied by lightning flashes of 
spirit in which he declared himself ready to throw the whole power 
of England into the scale for a reasonable or noble cause. So far 
then it appears that neither the growing power of democracy nor 
that of trade can be counted upon as trustworthy agents in the 
cause of peace. If we have not taken part in any late European 
wars it has been because there was no conceivable object to be 
gained by our interference. They might act upon our imagination, 
but they never stirred our hearts, nor touched our pockets. 

A curious and interesting illustration of democratic possibi- 
lities has just occurred in France. The English public is accus- 
tomed to associate great armaments, conscription and the rest of 
the military burdens on industrialism with monarchies, but the 
Republic, or rather the popular chamber of the Republic, has 
gone farther than any monarchy would dare to go in the direc- 
tion of interference with individual liberty for the sake of military 
power. All the monarchies allow means of escape from the chief 
burden of service to young men of wealth and education who are 
not destined as officers for the higher ranks of the army. The 
system is that of “One year volunteers.” By paying a certain sum 
(it was 1,500 francs in France), and passing examinations, educated 
youths could insure for themselves a comparatively refined life during 
their active service, which service would close at the end of the first 
year. The French Deputies lately carried by large majorities the 
committee stage of a bill which will, if finally passed, put an end to 
the “one year voluntariat ” and oblige every son of France, not an 
officer, to serve three years in the active army however inconvenient 
it may be or destructive to his chances in his contemplated profession. 
This is the direction taken by democracy. It can hardly be said to 
be the way of peace. Mr. Mathew Arnold, in his Culture and 
Anarchy, tells a story of a manager of works at Clay Cross, who said 
during the Crimean war that, “‘ sooner than submit to conscription, 
the population of that district would flee to the mines and lead a 
Robin Hood life under ground.” Yes, but he meant, “sooner than 
be enlisted forcibly by aristocrats.”” Are we quite sure that in this 
“epoch of expansion”? we may not see the proletariat forcibly 
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enlisting the wealthy classes as one means of producing equality ? 
A naval Sedan might make some of us acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows. 

There is, however, one development of our modern commercial 
life which has had a direct tendency towards peace, and would expand 
that tendency into a great European force if other nations would, as 
they do not, follow our lead. The adoption of Free Trade, while 
increasing our wealth and favouring the existence of a population 
greater than could have lived in these islands on any other con- 
ditions, has made us dependent on places beyond sea for a consider- 
able portion of our food supply, and would hamper us to a certain 
extent in case of war with one or more great maritime Powers. But 
the effect of this is commonly exaggerated. It has been shown above 
that we grow meat enough for ourselves if calculated on the conti- 
nental scale of consumption ; and though we should be pinched for 
corn if blockaded for a considerable period, it is impossible to con- 
ceive that no supplies would reach us. A permanent blockade could 
only take place if our naval power were destroyed, and in that case 
the whole empire would be tumbling to pieces and we should have 
to make the best terms we could. Other nations are not quite free 
from this difficulty. In spite of her protective tariffs, France imports 
about a fifth of the grain which she consumes, and the proportion 
increases. No doubt the tendency of any maritime war would be to 
raise the price of food, especially corn, to check the astonishing 
wastefulness of the people in this respect, and to drive an immense 
number of recruits into the army from inability to provide for them- 
selves otherwise. This last result deserves consideration which has 
not yet been given to it. 

But a blockade of our coasts is inconceivable. People talk of the 
naval power of France because she has of late years been active in 
providing new iron and steel-built ships to take the place of her old 
wooden ironclads which are fast falling to pieces. But naval power 
does not rest on the number of ironclads afloat, though even in this 
respect we are considerably superior. It depends on power of adding 
rapidly to existing fleets, keeping them on the ocean by means of 
numerous centres of supply and the exertions of a mercantile navy, 
and, above all, upon the sea-faring genius of the people. Now it so 
happens that we are by far the greatest ship builders, that we have 
the greater part of the coal-fields of the world at our disposal, 
harbours for refuge and refitment scattered all over the navigable 
ocean, and not only at home but almost everywhere the pick of sea- 
faring population. France is just beginning to set about acquiring 
a few of the useful spots left untouched by England. Her carrying 
trade by sea is only about one-tenth of ours, and her navy is recruited 
by the same means as her army—conscription. The simplest statement 
of facts is so enormously in our favour that it appears asif it must be 
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exaggerated. Judged according to the laws which from time im- 
memorial have governed power at sea, a French fleet acting any- 
where out of reach of France would be like a flying column in an 
enemy’s country—as Admiral Courbet who knows that between 
Toulon and Saigon there is not a ton of French coal to be had—is 
now beginning to find out. It is to supply this want that costly 
expeditions to Tonquin and Madagascar are sent forth, but it may 
be predicted with some certainty that whatever life may hereafter 
be visible in the new ports will be greatly due to the presence of 
ships flying the British flag. . 

It would be quite as easy to show that our best course would be 
to join the peace alliance of continental Europe against France and 
Russia, and we all know that this was the idea of Lord Beaconsfield 
toa certain extent. It might be said that because our interests 
touch and cross those of France everywhere, because Russia will 
soon be our close neighbour on the continent of Asia, and because we 
have a small army while the great central European Powers have 
enormous land forces, we should do well to ally ourselves with those 
who are strong where we are weak, and to whom we could offer the 
immense advantage of our naval power. There would be as much 
sense in such a programme as in the proposed effacement of Great 
Britain in Europe. The objection to the one course is, however, the 
same as to the other. We should be voluntarily placing ourselves 
in an unnatural position and tying our hands when we ought to 
preserve the greatest freedom. No one, except here and there a 
very full-flavoured Jingo, desires that we should mix ourselves 
unnecessarily in the quarrels of the continent, and, on the other 
hand, to proclaim ourselves indifferent to anything that may happen 
would be to assert a position which Englishmen will never accept, 
or, accepting, will throw to the winds under several conceivable 
circumstances. Suppose, for example, that in a general European 
war Germany and Austria were crushed and treated as Poland was 
in 1772. Could we see with equanimity a new Napoleon with a 
doubled fleet close all the ports of the continent to English trade ? 
Such things are possible. The close of the Seven Years’ War left 
France apparently exhausted and on the high-road to revolution. 
In less than half a century all Europe was at the feet of the 
Emperor. Surely our best course is to avoid entanglements and 
keep our powder dry. 

It is quite true that we are not ina state of preparation to face 
alone on the continent the armies of any single great European 
Power. But as a matter of fact we never were during the whole 
period of our greatest life. To quote many instances would be 
wearisome and useless: one example may stand for all. At the 
beginning of the Seven Years’ War during which England obtained 
the freedom of the seas, chased France out of America, and estab- 
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lished herself firmly in India, there were just three battalions in this 
country, and so divided were we politically that the Duke of 
Newcastle could not have colonels for new ones because the 
patronage would be in the hands of his rival, the Duke of Cumber- 
land. The French were threatening invasion, and Admiral Byng 
caused our English flect to show its back to the enemy near Minorca. 
It is true that continental armies were not so great as they are now, 
but the disproportion was even greater. To match the three 
English battalions, Prussia had 150,000 men and the allied armies 
intended to act against Frederick numbered about 430,000. Yet no 
one can doubt that the support of England was the one thing need- 
ful to enable the king to struggle on through the terrible seven 
years’ strife. Pitt said that he intended to conquer America in 
Germany, which meant, as Professor Seeley has pointed out, that 
“he saw how, by subsidizing Frederick, to make France exhaust 
herself in Germany, while her possessions in America passed defence- 
less into our hands.” History repeats itself, and more unlikely 
things may happen than that France may now build up a colonial 
empire of the second class and see all that is valuable in it pass 
hereafter into English hands. 

If we now multiply by ten the figures just given of the Continental 
armies in I'rederick’s time we shall not be far from the truth ; but 
if we multiply the English force by a hundred the number will still 
fall far short of the present standard for home defence. Exclusive 
of India and all the colonies, but including the Mediterranean for- 
tresses and Egypt, it will be within the mark to put the regular 
army, with its immediate reserves, at Frederick’s strength when he 
began the Seven Years’ War, that is, 150,000. Roughly speaking, we 
may put the militia at 100,000, not forgetting that the right of con- 
scription for the militia is still extant ; and we may count the volun- 
teers at 200,000, for if some of them now in the force would be unable 
to serve in war, others would soon come to take their places. There are, 
then, no less than 450,000 men’ available for defence, and of them pro- 

(1) These rough figures are within the mark. The numbers actually present in the 
United Kingdom, as stated by Lord Hartington in the House on the 7th July, were— 


Regular Army, N. C. officers and men, excluding officers. 84,900 
First Class Army Reserve . 





. ‘ ‘ ‘ - 87,493 
Militia Reserve . ‘ ‘ : ‘ . ‘ ‘ - 28,482 
Total available for general service at once, exclusive of Medi- 
terranean garrisons and Egypt . ‘ ‘ ‘ , - 150,875—150,875 
Second Class Army Reserve ° , ° ‘ : . 8,065 
Militia, exclusive of Militia Reserve . ° ‘ > - 82,525 
Yeomanry . . . . ° : - 11,400 
Volunteers . ° ° - ° ° ‘ - 209,000 


Total available for home service, a portion of whom would be 
sure to volunteer in war ; ‘ 7 ° + 3810,985—310,985 


Grand Total exclusive of troops in Egypt and Mediterranean 461,860 
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bably 200,000 might be lawfully used, or would readily volunteer, for 
general service in a European war. Now this is a greater number 
of men than fought on the German side at the battle of Gravelotte, 
and quite sufficient, if properly organized, to turn the scale in any 
European contest during our time. Half the number would have 
raised the siege of Paris during the Franco-German war. It is true 
that, taking the regular army without its reserves, hampered as it 
is with the necessity for foreign reliefs, there is still need of a small 
increase for that particular purpose of relief. But, regarded as a 
whole, England could put a very substantial force of men into the 
field, even if all the volunteers were left at home. How comes it, 
then, that we are in difficulties whenever we enter upon such a 
trifling business as the Egyptian campaign of 1882? It arises from 
the prevalence of a belief that England is effaced from the list of 
Great European Powers, and has no need to be prepared for war. 
The result is as simple as shameful. The men are present with 
their arms—this is all that the public asks; but everything else 
is absent, or present in such small proportion as to leave the army 
practically useless for the field. _We want organization, proper 
distribution, and preparation. There is a true story told of a man 
whose wife had fallen into a stream which would carry her over 
a cataract. She was caught by a friendly rock, and might be 
rescued. Her husband rushed to a boat which was near, launched 
it on the swift waters, sprang in, and then found that there were no 
oars. Such would be the position of England if she were called 
upon to mobilise an army in time of great danger. We havea 
costly boat on which we spend immense sums of money annually for 
repairs, but in time of trial it would be found that there were no 
oars. To carry this illustration a little farther, we must suppose 
that the proprietor of the estate is anxious that the boat should 
always be ready to save life, and the boatmen are constantly asking 
the steward for oars, but he replies that he has no money for them, 
and meanwhile the proprietor is being adjured to buy a bigger 
boat instead of supplying oars for the small one. The expedition to 
Egypt two years ago was on a small scale compared with what might 
be required, and could easily be provided so far as men are con- 
cerned. Yet we have lately heard from the witnesses before the 
Committee of Investigation that the arrangements for transport were 
so bad that the force could not have moved forward at all if Arabi 
Pacha had thought of that obvious measure, the cutting of the 
Sweet-water Canal. We were saved from humiliation because he 
only dammed it, and the dam leaked or was able to be broken. 
Clearly the oars were wanting, but we found a chance plank 
wherewith to paddle. A scheme was prepared some years ago for 
the movement of troops by sea, and the main principle of it 
was that each body, whether cavalry, infantry, or artillery, should 
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embark complete with its own regimental transport and so on, 
medical and other departments, with their own stores. Yet no 
sooner do we come to practice than, from want of preparation or some 
strange idea of economy, we find the old errors of the Crimea 
revived. Regiments land without means of motion, and medical 
stores or other necessaries are buried under ammunition or rotten 
hay, or something of that kind. These faults have been pointed out 
again and again by experts. Probably Lord Wolseley has called 
attention to them. The answer is the same. The Treasury will not 
give the money. 

An Intelligence Department was formed under Lord Cardwell to 
investigate the state of affairs and draw up a scheme of mobilisation. 
The only scheme produced was one for a case of invasion. It showed 
a plethora of infantry, and a striking deficiency in everything else. 
Not a step was taken to correct the proportions or supply the 
auxiliary services. The monthly Army List contained the absurd 
skeleton corps for awhile, and then the whole scheme was laughed 
out of existence. It had only shown what might be and ought to 
be. The steward would not provide the oars. Such facts as these 
explain the feeling expressed by Mr. Delane when he said that the 
country would grudge nothing to have a good army, but disbelieved 
in the skill or good faith of the administrators. We may say, then, 
of the land forces that there are men enough if they were all put in 
their proper places, and the whole organized with an eye to the 
requirements of war rather than to make a show in blue books. 

And what of the navy? Here, at least, there is no question what 
the wishes of the country are. Our first line must be strong, or all 
our strength is shorn, our position even as a colonial power endan- 
gered, and our very liberties at the mercy of others. Nothing is 
more improbable than a duel at sea between England and any one 
Continental Power. But in such a case, none are so-strong in ships 
as we, though it would be well to push on the changes in armament 
a little faster. And if it came to Alabama work, we could put ten 
swift ocean steamers in cruising trim for every one which the next 
greatest maritime Power could provide; that is to say, we could 
find the ships at once. It is by no means so certain that we could 
find the suitable guns. Here, again, it is much to be feared that we 
are unready, and we are receiving business lessons from abroad, even 
in naval matters. Quite lately the German fleet at Kiel was the 
subject of an experiment which may yet be famous. A telegram 
arrived from Berlin to mobilise the force as quickly as possible. In 
a few hours all the crews were on board, and the ships, ready for 
action, steamed out of the harbour. Since then landings and other 
useful manceuvres have been practised. Again, torpedo-boats now 
form one of the most important parts of a fleet. But the use of 
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them needs to be practised in peace, not left to be improvised in 
war. The Italians have constant practice with them, and on a 
definite system. An enemy’s ship approaching an Italian harbour 
might, perhaps, expect to see a small group of the dangerous little 
craft pushing out from the port. But it would not see them. The 
practice is for the torpedo-boats to slip outside as early as possible 
and creep round, advancing at last from different points of the com- 
pass, some even following the course of the big ship. A keen interest 
is taken by every European Power in the preparation of their ships 
and their naval tactics, and schemes are ready for different even- 
tualities, just as they were for the Prussian army when it astonished 
Kurope in 1880. It has been pointed out earlier in this article that 
we are vastly stronger at sea than any other Power, but it is much to 
be feared that some of them are stealing a march upon us in training, 
because our country is lulled to sleep by the sweet promise of per- 
petual freedom from European war. 

Professor Seeley has lately shown in The Expansion of England, 
that Napoleon always had in mind the recovery of that mastery of 
the outer world which had been taken from France by England. 
His attempt to expand France led to all his European conquests 
and to our long struggle with him. France seems again to be 
bitten with the same mania, and it is not sweet words which will 
prevent collision, nor only a consciousness that we are too strong 
to be meddled with. As a matter of fact we are strong, but our 
groans make the world count us as weak. And our own disbelief 
in war has bred a careless acceptance of unreadiness in organiza- 
tion and that preparation which is the chief feature of continental 
armies and navies. It is here that the shoe pinches, and the naval 
and military authorities cannot but be aware of the fact. 

There are, however, certain consolations when we study the condi- 
tion of the Powers whose interests cross ours in so many directions. 
Take France as a type of modern military organization, and let us 
see what she has lately done. The force present in Tonquin, includ- 
ing the troops which were there before the serious concentration 
took place and the reinforcements sent at different times, was under 
20,000 men. Yet to obtain even these she was obliged to draw upon 
the cadres of the home army, partly deranging her scheme of mobi- 
lisation, and she could not furnish more without seriously weakening 
her whole system. An armed nation is good for great wars, but it 
cannot put 100,000 men in the field without completely throwing 
out the whole system of organization and weakening the country for 
defence. Vast as is her land army compared with ours, she dare 
not engage us unless she had first made sure of the neutrality of all 
her neighbours. The Tunis expedition, unopposed as it was, placed 
her for the time completely at the mercy of Germany, because it 
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pulled many of the bolts and nuts out of her military machinery for 
great wars, though the great machine itself stood idle. Or suppose 
the case of Russia desiring to invade India. We have there some 
200,000 troops, English and native together, and our great feuda- 
tories have an even larger number. Supposing the Indian forces 
properly prepared for war as the armies of continental nations are 
prepared, what sort of force must Russia send through hostile 
Affghanistan across mountain passes to attack us, what would such 
an enormous expedition cost, and what would be the result of failure ? 
It is not too much to say that in a general European war England 
could hamper Russia in Asia much more readily than she could 
hamper us, and we could draw the life-blood out of her through the 
arteries in her vulnerable heel. In short, France is vulnerable in 
her navy and her foreign possessions, Russia is vulnerable in Asia and, 
as formerly, in the Black Sea. If she becamea Mediterranean Power 
she would be still more vulnerable. Even without attacking her we 
could neutralize a large contingent of her forces. Probably it would 
never be worth our while, but since the possibility exists, why suppose 
that England is not still a great European power? Granted that in 
the present state of foreign politics there seems no likelihood of a war 
in which it would be worth our while to meddle. Granted that the 
perpetual nagging at Russia is undignified and absurd, because 
her interests are much more likely to clash with those of Austria 
than with English interests in the East. Granted most heartily that 
a good understanding with both Russia and France is a wise policy. 
But all this does not hinder us from having an equally good under- 
standing with other Powers ; still less does it require the abdication 
of our place as a great European Power. On the contrary, our 
wisest posture is one of quiet observation, and our words to continental 
nations should be, “ Our first and greatest interest is general peace ; 
you are all at liberty to break it if you please ; in that case we know 
not which side we should take, or whether we should even take any 
side at all. But of this be well assured, we could not see with 
equanimity either despotism or anarchy triumphant in Europe, and we 
demand that our right and our power to throw a heavy sword into 
the scale be recognised and acknowledged.” We still need a great 
deal of preparation and organization, but the people which has the 
carrying trade of the world, the greatest force at sea, and, including 
India and the colonies, little short of three-quarters of a million of 
armed men, with limitless resources to draw upon at home and in 


the East, can never be counted otherwise than as a great European 
Power. 











THE SECOND DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Tue sudden death of the Duke of Wellington at a railway station in 
Brighton gave a rude shock to public feeling, both at home and 
abroad. The absence of all warning before the blow fell, carried 
men’s thoughts back to the scarcely less abrupt close of his father’s 
life; and led them to make involuntary contrasts between two 
careers which, except in their termination, bore no mutual resemb- 
lance. The newspapers handled the subject with much delicacy. 
One, indeed, fell into the mistake of asserting that he made use of 
his influence as Lord Lieutenant of Middlesex for party purposes. 
But the general tone of that particular notice was singularly just 
and kindly, and on the whole, therefore, it must be conceded, 
that the world has behaved not ungenerously towards the memory 
of one, who certainly, when living, took no special pains to insinuate 
himself into its good graces. Nevertheless it appears to me, that 
some fuller account may, with perfect propriety, be given, of a life 
not marked indeed by any startling incidents, yet well worth a 
wise man’s study, even if only on account of the circumstances 
which combined to make it what it was. And this, on the strength 
of an intimacy extending over more than half a century, I purpose 
very briefly, and in a spirit of perfect impartiality, to attempt. 
To begin at the beginning, truth compels me to state that a cloud 
overshadowed the childhood and youth of the late Duke of Wellington, 
from the deadening influence of which he never in after life suc- 
ceeded in shaking himself free. For him the amenities of home life 
had no existence. His illustrious father, engrossed by state affairs, 
found neither time nor inclination for affectionate intercourse with 
his children, while, from their mother, circumstances into which it 
is not necessary to enter had, from an early date after their marriage, 
unhappily, estranged him. The effect of these untoward incidents 
on the moral nature of the boy was both acute and enduring. They 
created in him something not far removed from absolute abhorrence 
of public life, and rendered him sceptical as to the reality, anywhen 
and under any circumstances, of domestic happiness. Those who, 
like myself, felt privileged, as old friends, to censure him at times 
for allowing talents of a high order to run to seed, cannot have for- 
gotten the terms in which we were usually answered: ‘You are 
no fit judge in the case. In the first place, I deny that Nature gave 
me the talents of which you speak, and in the next, had she done so, 
there were warnings enough constantly before me to prevent my 
devoting them to the service of the public. My father’s thoughts were 
given up entirely to the country, and the consequence was that he 
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whom all the world may be said to have envied, was often heard to 
say there is nothing in life worth living for. I very early made 
up my mind not to follow his example in that direction, and have 
never for a moment repented of the resolution.” 

With all possible respect for the late Duke’s veracity, and a more 
truthful man than he never existed, I confess to entertaining some 
doubts respecting the latter of these assertions. I suspect, on the 
contrary—indeed, I more than suspect—that he did look back occa- 
sionally with regret on time and opportunities thrown away; and 
that this sense it was of injustice done to himself which lay at the 
root of that contempt for public opinion, of which he was prone to 
boast. Be this, however, as it may, there can be no doubt that he 
seldom lost an opportunity of placing himself before the world in 
the worst possible light, and that they who judged him only by his 
peculiarities, as well in writing as in conversation, knew absolutely 
nothing of the man. That he wasalive to the dignity of his position 
is, indeed, quite true, and not, perhaps, very tolerant of the intrusion 
on his time and purse of persons who had no claim whatever upon 
either. But a kinder heart than his never beat though he did 
his best to hide the fact from others, and, I may fairly add, to conceal 
it from himself. 

I am not going to write the memoir of one who ostentatiously, so 
to speak, kept himself aloof from the strife of factions. Born in 
1807, the late Duke of Wellington may be said to have seen nothing 
of his father till 1816. First in 1807, as a General of Division in 
the Copenhagen expedition, and by-and-by in 1808 when com- 
manding the force destined to operate in South America, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley broke up his home, and never, with the exception of brief 
intervals, re-established it, till after the final close of the war with 
France. Had the great Duke’s family relations been more tender 
than they were, this severance of a father from his son during 
the first nine years of the boy’s life could have hardly failed to 
work injuriously upon both. The mutual love of father and child 
grows, so to speak, out of the impression made upon the heart 
of the former by the winning ways of the latter. And if the 
opportunity of watching these be not afforded till the stage of 
infancy has long gone by, there is some risk, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, that they may fail to be recognised, 
or, at all events, fully appreciated. Unfortunately for both 
parties, this was exactly what came to pass between the great 
Duke and his son. “My father,” the late Duke used to say, 
“never showed the least affection for any of us. Charles, Jerry,’ 
and I, were taught to go to his room the first thing every morning 


(1) Jerry was the late Dean of Windsor, whom the Duke took into his family and 
educated with his own sons. Their love never grew cold. 
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after we were dressed ; and without interrupting his correspondence, 
for we always found him writing, he would look up for a moment 
and say, ‘good morning,’ and that was positively all the loving 
intercourse that passed between us during the day.” The con- 
sequence was, that while the boys looked up to him as a being of 
superior order, not one of them ever really loved him as a father. 
Even Charles, the younger of the two brothers, who was undoubtedly 
his favourite, never shook off the appearance of restraint in his 
presence ; and of Douro he seemed well-nigh to ignore the existence. 
It is very difficult to account for all this, because no man was ever 
more capable of warm and lasting friendships than the great Duke; 
and his fondness for children, especially in his later years, was 
remarkable. But its effect on the two boys, and especially on the 
elder, was most unfortunate. It went a great way to form his 
character, at a time when men’s characters in some of their salient 
features at least, are more generally moulded than the unthinking 
are aware of; and the course subsequently followed in carrying on 
his education had little tendency to set matters right. 

The advice given by the great Duke to all who consulted him, as 
how best a youth might be prepared for service in the army, was in 
every instance the same. ‘Give him the best education England 
can afford. Send him to a public school, and then to the university, 
that he may learn to become something more than a mere fighting 
machine.” On the advice given to others he himself acted, and in 
1817, being at that time in command of the army of occupation in 





France, he engaged Mr. , subsequently vicar of ——, to become 
tutor to his boys. Mr. —— was an excellent man, and a first-rate 


scholar, yet it cannot be said that he excelled in his capacity as 
private tutor. A gentleman more judicious than he would have 
early discovered that the great need of children circumstanced as his 
pupils were, was sympathy, and that the surest method of improving 
them, both mentally and morally, was to win their affections. He did 
not see this, but, on the contrary, either acted upon by the atmo- 
sphere of the place, or following the bent of his own mistaken sense 
of duty, he ruled them with a rod of iron. The Duke saw too little 
of the family circle to be aware of this, and when the boys became 
old enough to be sent to Eton, he sent Mr. —— with them to super- 
intend and assist them in their studies. Whatever might be his 
shortcomings in other respects, no fault could be found with Mr. —— 
asa pedagogue. Under him, Lord Douro became a correct and even 
an elegant classical scholar, an accomplishment which he justly 
valued, and in the exercise of which, his memory being unusually 
retentive, he in the dark days of his growing infirmities took 
great delight. I have heard him repeat, with much feeling, ode 
after ode of Horace, when his hearing had become dull, and his 
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eyesight all but extinguished. And his appreciation of their merits 
was shown by the graceful translations which he made of them. 
Some of these appear to me not unworthy of publication, and a 
lady in whose judgment he reposed much confidence advised him 
to make a collection of them, with a view to amuse his hours of 
compulsory idleness. But a letter addressed to her within a few 
days of his death puts in so clear a light what was his own opinion 
on that head, as well as some of the literary projects which did pass 
through his mind, that I feel myself bound to subordinate my own 
judgment in the case to his. Here is the letter :— 


‘*STRATHFIELDSAYE, August 5th, 1884. 





‘“My DEAR Mrs. 
% * * * * 


‘‘T have been thinking of your recommendation, but the worst of it is that 
I have no copy of anything. Indeed, it sometimes amuses me to write the same 
thing three or four times, for I neither keep copies nor remember. 

“‘T have more fancy for prose maxims in the style of Rochefowcault—what 
think you as a resource for blindness ? 

‘Yours faithfully, 
‘* WELLINGTON. 
‘«P.S.—There is something contemptible about a sonneteering Duke.” 


In due time, Lord Douro and his brother removed to Oxford, where 
they were entered, the former as a nobleman, the latter as a gentle- 
man commoner, at Christ Church. Their sojourn there was marked 
by only one noticeable incident, and that deserves to be referred to, 


‘solely because it led to their sudden transference to Cambridge. The 


case was this :— 

It happened on a certain evening that Lord Douro gave a wine 
party in his rooms, at which his brother among others of his friends 
was present. Possibly the young men may have taken a little more 
wine than usual, but however this may be, a sudden suggestion was 
made, that to break out of college would be great fun now that the 
hour of locking up was past. No sooner said than done. Several, 
of whom Lord Charles was one, instantly rushed down-stairs, made 
for the gate of which the wicket still stood ajar, and locking the 
porter in his lodge, sallied forth into the street. They had achieved 
their purpose, for beyond mystifying the porter, they had no object 
in view ; and so after once or twice parading in front of the gate and 
laughing heartily, they considered it judicious to return. ‘This 
proved, however, to be by no means the simple operation they had 
counted upon. ‘The porter, finding his door closed on the outside, 
crept out by the window, and as the young men had forgotten to 
take the wicket key with them, he turned it in its socket, and had 
them at his mercy. There was nothing for it except to ring the 
bell, and give in their names. These were of course transmitted to 
the authorities, and next day the delinquents were summoned to 
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appear before the Dean, Lord Douro, though not of their number, 
being summoned along with them. The result was, that to the youths 
who really committed the fault heavy impositions were set; while 
Lord Douro, on the plea that the outrage had been concocted in his 
rooms, was rusticated for the remainder of the term. 

The Duke, when the affair was explained to him, took, as was 
natural, a somewhat different view of the case from that held by the 
Dean. He therefore wrote to that dignitary, and pointed out, in the 
most respectful terms, that personal disgrace attended upon rustica- 
tion, and that to subject to such a penalty a young man admittedly 
innocent of the offence with which it was connected, was scarcely 
in accord with justice. He therefore begged the Dean to reconsider 
the sentence. Dr. Gaisford, the Dean of Christchurch at that time, 
though an admirable Greek scholar, was notoriously what is called a 
bear. He not only refused point blank to comply with the Duke’s 
request, but added, that his Grace might know yery well how to 
command an army, but was no judge at all of how discipline in a 
college must be maintained. The reply to this communication was 
the immediate removal of the two lads from Oxford, and their transfer 
to Cambridge, where they completed their academical education. 

It was the not unfrequent custom in those days, when the half-pay 
list was crowded, for parents who intended their sons for a military 
career to purchase for them what were virtually unattached commis- 
sions, thus enabling the lads to make a start in their profession 
without interrupting their education. The Duke followed this course 
with his sons, both of whom, before they matriculated at Oxford, were 
ensigns on half-pay. In Lord Douro’s case, this process brought 
him nominally into connection, first with the 8lst regiment, and 
next with the 71st Light Infantry, from which by paying what is 
called the difference, he passed in 1825 as a cornet into the Horse 
Guards Blue. In July, 1827, he became a lieutenant, and in May, 
1828, a captain unattached, on both occasions by purchase. July of 
the same year found him serving with the 60th, not, however, with- 
out once more paying the difference. And finally, treading over 
again the same ground, purchasing, that is to say, in November, 
1830, an unattached majority, and in August, 1831, paying the 
difference, he became a major in the Rifle Brigade. And such he 
remained for exactly three years. It is not worth while to trace his 
further progress in the profession. A lieutenant-colonel unattached 
in 1834, he mounted by brevet to the rank of lieutenant-general, 
and in 1863 he retired from the service, receiving back out of the 
heavy sums that had been paid for his promotion, only the price of 
an unattached lieutenant-colonelcy. 

Lord Douro’s active service never carried him beyond the limits of 
England and the Channel Islands. All that he was called upon to 
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do, however, he did well. The depdt of the 2nd. Battalion Rifle 
Brigade especially was pronounced by his Colonel, the late Sir 
George Brown, to be, when commanded by him, in excellent order. 
And a more severe critic in such matters than Sir George Brown, 
the British army could not produce. But though taking a lively 
interest in his regimental work, and studying in Jomini and other 
military writers the art of war, Lord Douro was not cut out, either 
physically or otherwise, for a soldier’s life. With a slender frame he 
suffered, from youth to old age, under extreme delicacy of stomach ; 
a constitution which must have broken down under the hardships of 
acampaign. And the recollection of what befell when the second 
Duke of Marlborough took command of troops, was continually 
before him, as a warning on no account to put in hazard the reputa- 
tion of a glorious name. Hence from 1834 up to the great Duke’s 
resignation of the office of Commander-in-Chief, he was content to 
act as his father’s aide-de-camp, being treated by his chief on all 
occasions with perhaps an increase of the official reserve to which 
the rest of the aide-de-camps were accustomed. 

But though never seeking active employment abroad, Lord Douro 
—or as in 1852 he became—the second Duke of Wellington, never 
ceased to take a lively interest in everything connected with the 
army. Of his father’s system of organization for the infantry he 
was, as might be expected, a great admirer, yet while the father hesi- 
tated to sanction an improved weapon for that arm of the service, 
the son made no secret of his anxiety to see it adopted. And on 
the subject of education for both men and officers, he took large 
views. It was this care for the best interests of the profession indeed 
which induced him only twelve years ago to offer a prize of £200 
for the best essay on Field Manceuvres, as the improvements in fire- 
arms might have affected them. For that prize officers of all ranks 
were invited to compete, and many competed; including among 
others, General Craufurd, the son of the leader of the renowned old 
Light Division, and Lord, then Colonel, Wolseley. Colonel Hamley, 
now Lieut.-General Sir Edward Hamley, at that time chief of the 
Staff College, and himself the author of the best work extant on the 
operations of war, consented to act as judge. And the prize was 
assigned to Lieutenant, now Lieutenant-Colonel, Maurice, whose 
subsequent services in South Africa and Egypt justified the expec- 
tations then formed of him, and from whom, if he live and oppor- 
tunities present themselves, services still more brilliant may be 
expected. So likewise into every move that was made to befriend 
the families of soldiers, the late Duke threw himself. He subscribed 
handsomely to the funds of the Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home, and 
acted for many years as President of the institution. He did the 
same by the Bath School for Officers’ Daughters, and when the con- 
stitution of Wellington College took a shape little anticipated by the 
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class for whose benefit it was understood to have been founded, he 
by a handsome subscription aided the public-spirited gentlemen 
who designed the school at Westward Ho, in carrying their plan 
into execution. But it was not thus alone that he acted on the 
belief which he held in common with his father, that on him the 
army had special claims. More than one poor officer’s widow par- 
took of his bounty, and more than one officer’s orphan was indebted 
to him for the education he received. It is only just, however, to 
the Duke’s memory to add that in no instance was it easy to impose 
upon him. If the case brought under his notice was one of which 
he had personal knowledge, he dealt with it at once; if otherwise, a 
reference was always made to the Mendicity Society, to the funds of 
which he was a regular contributor. 

The late Duke, when Lord Douro, sat in Parliament, prior to 
the passing of the first Reform Act, for one of Lord Hertford’s 
boroughs. On the dissolution which took place while that great 
measure was yet in abeyance, he contested North Hampshire, and 
was beaten by Mr. Scott, the father of a gentleman who later on 
became connected with him by marriage with one of his nieces. He 
afterwards stood for Norwich, and, ndt without a sharp and expen- 
sive contest, carried the day. He always spoke of Norwich as, at 
that time, the most corrupt borough in England, and told some 
queer stories connected with it, one of which I give almost in his 
own words. ‘It was agreed between my opponent and me that we 
should neither of us bribe. I knew pretty well that our agents 
would not hold themselves bound by our promises, and that the other 
side would bribe largely. But I positively refused to follow the 
example, though we were running neck and neck. Late in the day, 
when we were slightly ahead, one of my agents came to me and 
said, ‘There are one hundred voters or more who declare they will 
go over to the other side unless we agree to their terms. What am 
I todo with them?’ ‘Tell them,’ was my answer, ‘we don’t want 
them just yet, but at the proper time you will bring them forward, 
and in the meanwhile keep them amused. He did keep them amused 
by locking them up till the polling booths were closed, and so I won 
my election without breaking my word.’ ” 

The Duke never took any active part, either as Lord Douro or 
Duke of Wellington, in the proceedings of Parliament. He voted 
with his party as in duty bound, but neither desired political office, 
nor would have accepted it had it been offered. In point of fact, his 
views were considerably in advance of those of the Tory leaders. In 
1828, for example, when the question arose how the seats vacated by 
corrupt practices in East Retford and Penryn were to be disposed of, 
he unhesitatingly declared in favour of giving them to Manchester 
and Birmingham. Mr. Arbuthnot, to whom he made this declara- 
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tion, repeated it to the great Duke, then Prime Minister, and got 
this answer: ‘‘ Douro’s opinion, is it? Douro is a d——d radical.” 
Had the radical suggestion been acted upon, how different might 
have been at this day the state of the constituency and of the country 
from what it is. But though declining to serve a party, the late 
Duke was always willing to serve the Crown, which he did for five 
years, between 1853 and 1858, as Master of the Horse. 

The late Duke travelled a good deal. He visited Russia in his 
father’s train, when, in 1825, the latter was deputed to congratulate 
the Emperor Nicholas on succeeding to the throne. He retained a 
lively recollection of that visit and of the hospitality of the Russian 
nobles, their bear shooting, and other wild sports. In most of the 
other European capitals he was likewise well known and justly 
appreciated ; for he spoke French and German fluently, and made 
himself as agreeable in the society of Germans and Frenchmen as 
among his own countrymen. And as a social companion, few were 
his superiors. Even to the last he retained no small portion of that 
talent, which in earlier life was conspicuous in him—the gift, for so 
it may rather be called, of easy and pleasant conversation. Get him 
on the subject of the many distinguished men and women whom 
he had encountered at home and abroad, and his stories were 
as racy as they seemed to be exhaustless. Place him beside 
savants or specialists, and he seemed to know as much of their 
crotchets as they did themselves. And so it was on almost all 
occasions. His knowledge of art and of physical science, though not 
perhaps very profound, was extensive; and in history, especially 
Roman history, he was well read. Of his classical attainments, I 
have spoken elsewhere, and of the uses to which he turned them. 
Among modern English poets he was not I fancy very much at home, 
beyond the era of Scott and Byron. But he seemed to have Shake- 
speare at his fingers’ ends; and from Milton and Pope, and even 
from Dryden, he could quote readily. Among later historians, 
Froude was his favourite, whose views respecting Mary Queen of 
Scots and the English in Ireland he adopted unreservedly. 

When mixing more than he latterly did with the world, the late 
Duke courted the society of men of mark without distinction of party. 
He was as intimate with Lord Brougham and Mr. Roebuck, as 
he was with Sir Walter Scott and Mr. John Wilson Croker. He 
had a large acquaintance also among inventors and authors by pro- 
fession, by some of whom, I am sorry to say, he was but scurvily 
requited for the attentions he paid them. One in particular, who 
shall be nameless, persuaded him to lend his name in order that a 
loan might be raised on the security of a life assurance. As long a6 
the debtor lived, the interest on the loan was paid; but on his death 
it was discovered that he had neglected to keep up the premiums, 
and the Duke was in consequence called upon to disburse several 
thousand pounds. It is not worth while, however, to dwell on 
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incidents of this sort. They were at one time, though on a smaller 
scale, of not unfrequent occurrence, so much so indeed as to put him, 
when Lord Douro, more than once, to serious inconvenience. 

In early life the Duke was a bold and skilful horseman, and had 
at least one narrow escape from destruction when hunting near 
Dover. Among the downs which form a marked feature in that 
locality are frequent pits or small crevasses, to the edge of one of 
which his horse carried him so suddenly that to pull up was impos- 
sible. Instead of throwing himself off, for which indeed there was 
scarcely time, he planted himself firmly in the saddle, and plunged 
with the animal into the gulf. The horse was killed, but the rider 
escaped unhurt. 

The great work of the Duke’s life may be said to have been the 
preparation of his father’s supplementary dispatches for the press. 
It was no doubt for him a labour of love, and he had able assistants 
in collecting the materials for the publication. But not a letter or 
memorandum passed into the printer’s hands till he had read it, and 
in the correction of every proof he took the utmost pains. All who 
have had experience in operations of this sort must be aware how 
severe is the strain put by them upon the attention, and when we 
take into account the extreme delicacy in the treatment of private 
names which characterizes the whole work, we may well wonder 
how a man of his tastes and habits should have submitted to the 
drudgery. If it be true that his father treated him with harshness 
and neglect, he took for such treatment a noble revenge. The 
memory of that great man was to him a species of religion, and 
he spared neither labour nor expense, and large expenses were 
incurred, to doit honour. Verily he has had his reward, for in these 
volumes his name will be through all time associated with that of the 
greatest warrior and most honest politician England ever produced. 

For several years after the establishment of Wellington College, 
the Duke appeared to take little or no interest in anything connected 
with it. By some inexplicable oversight he had not been officially 
called upon to do otherwise ; for though the Dukes of Wellington for 
ever are, by Royal Charter, appointed members of the governing 
body, for him, the son and representative of the great man to whose 
memory the building was dedicated, no special place of usefulness 
was found. Reasonably, or unreasonably, he felt this to be a slight, 
and never once, as far as my recollection goes, attended a board 
meeting. But when, on the death of the late Lord Derby, he was 
elected to the Vice-chair of the Institution, he entered heartily, and 
to good purpose, into all its requirements. He had already presented 
to the College the bust of his father by Nollekens, which faces the 
main entrance, and now finding that in the infirmary there was 
insufficient accommodation, he built at his own expense an additional 
wing, into which patients suffering from infectious diseases might 
be received. No meeting, moreover, was ever held, without finding 
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him in his place, till increasing deafness rendered it impossible for 
him to direct the course of business, and then he resigned. 

Between the late Duke of Wellington and his brother, Lord Charles, 
there prevailed at every period of their lives the warmest affection. 
It showed itself when they were children together, and suffered 
neither interruption nor abatement till the younger brother died. 
How it operated at other times may be judged of from an incident, 
for my knowledge of which I am indebted to the lawyer under 
whose advice they acted on a memorable occasion. It is not, perhaps, 
generally known that among the great duke’s papers no will was 
found. There was indeed the draft of one dated soon after his mar- 
riage, but it had never been executed, and of this, for obvious rea- 
sons, no use could be made. Hence it devolved upon his sons to 
fulfil to the best of their ability as well the known wishes as the moral 
obligations of their father. This they did down to the most minute 
detail, and then arose the question, which of certain effects, greatly 
prized by both, should go to one son and which to the other. 
The controversy that followed at once surprised and touched the cool- 
headed man of the law. Instead of each asserting his claim to what- 
ever could be regarded as his own by right, the pressure was all 
in an opposite direction. The difficulty was to persuade either to 
appropriate anything which he could prevail upon the other to 
accept. Such is a specimen of the temper which characterised all 
the dealings of these two men with one another—of a friendship 
which may well be described as romantic, because in our present 
state of society it is unhappily rare. 

During the last decade of his life the Duke ceased to spend what 
is called the season, or even a portion of it, in London. He resided 
almost entirely at Strathfieldsaye, paying occasional visits to his estate 
in Hertfordshire, and to his friends in other counties. He was a 
preserver of game, but not a rigid one, and went to considerable 
expense in breeding trout, and stocking with them the river Loddon. 
And for a while he yielded to none of the many guests whom at the 
proper seasons he gathered round him, in love of field sports. Even 
after the symptoms of glaucoma began to develop themselves, he 
abated nothing of his desire to afford amusement to others, and so 
far as might be to share it with them. But the infirmities of pre- 
mature old age grew upon him rapidly. In 1879, he submitted to 
the removal of one eye, in the hope that the spread of the malady to 
the other might be arrested. It was not arrested, and therefore 
under the skilful hands of Mr. Critchett, an operation was performed 
which at least retarded the progress of the disease. Still there was 
constantly before him the prospect of total blindness at no remote 
period, while of deafness growing day by day more dense, he was 
perhaps too conscious. With extraordinary courage, he faced these 
deepening evils. That they should have had the effect of rendering 
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him occasionally irritable is not to be wondered at, the marvel would 
have been had they not so operated. And when the fit came upon 
him, all who were near at hand got the benefit of it; for in such 
cases the Duke was no respecter of persons. But harsh words spoken 
under such circumstances, though they might sting at the moment, 
were soon forgotten. 

When the ability to take part in rougher sports failed him, and 
reading became next to impossible, the Duke sought escape from 
ennui in whist. It was his well-nigh daily custom, especially when 
the sun set early, to repair to the house of a friend and neighbour 
considerably older than himself and scarcely less blind, and there 
to spend the time between five and seven in the evening at the card- 
table. Never surely was gambling more innocent. Bets were pro- 
hibited, and the stakes fixed at a penny per point; in the effort to 
win which there was unfailing eagerness, and as much skill as a 
careful study of the best authorities on the game enabled the com- 
batants to acquire. 

When the house was empty of guests, as during the London 
season it often happened to be, the Duchess was his frequent com- 
panion at the river-side. She was also his reader in the evening, 
till growing deafness made it impossible for him, sentence by sen- 
tence, to follow her, and then the village schoolmaster was called in. 
These exercises he sometimes varied by dining with one or two of 
his country neighbours, or entertaining them at his own table, when 
whist, with occasional concerts, some of the latter of no mean order, 
took the place of reading. His correspondence likewise was by 
this time largely carried on, so to speak, at second hand. By 
far the greater number of his letters were written from dictation, 
because every one who approached and all who surrounded him were 
eager to do him service. But why go on? Gradually though 
surely, the inevitable hour drew near. He never complained, except 
by denouncing at times, in forcible terms, a bad night he had spent, 
while those who watched him most closely saw that these bad nights 
were by no means the accidents which he affected to regard them. 
He was now seventy-seven years old, yet looking at his feeble frame, 
and his countenance, pale and refined into absolute beauty, a stranger 
would have guessed his age at eighty-seven, or more. He had lived 
his allotted time. 

The late Duke of Wellington had his faults like other men ; it is 
certain that he never tried to hide or cover them with a cloak of 
hypocrisy ; but he had his excellences too. A more considerate 
landlord never lived ; considerate not towards the tenantry alone, 
but towards his successor likewise. The rents of farms on the Strath- 
fieldsaye property have always been conspicuously low, and the Duke, 
aware of that fact, and taking into account the necessities of those 
who should come after him, refused, when other landlords were 
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making periodical abatements, to follow the example. But he never 
pressed a tenant who asked for delay ; and when farms were thrown 
on his hands, as a few were, he laid out a great deal of money in 
getting them into good condition. Then, instead of letting them go 
to the best bidder, he arranged that each incoming tenant should, 
for the first year or so, occupy on easy terms, after which the original 
rent should be exacted. It was a bold experiment to make, but thus 
far, I believe, it has succeeded. Besides, whatever was required in 
draining and sometimes in manures, he liberally supplied, and the 
consequence was, that among all who followed his remains to their 
last resting place, none mourned his death more sincerely than 
an attached tenantry. 

Another peculiarity of the late Duke was that he never allowed 
any of his own worn-out labourers of good character to come upon the 
parish. His walks and rides were all kept clean by cripples, and 
the uncovering of the Roman remains at Silchester was executed 
entirely by broken-down old men whose wages sufficed to keep a 
roof over their heads. 

A good deal has been said and written respecting the removal of 
the great Duke’s statue from London, and the light in which that 
measure was regarded by his son. The truth is, that the son 
certainly regretted the proceeding, and would have kept the statue 
where it was had that been possible. But the determination to 
remove the arch put the retention of the statue in its original place 
out of the question, and with a good grace he submitted to the 
inevitable. On one point, however, he made a determined stand. 
He refused to sanction, directly or indirectly, the design for the new 
statue being submitted to competition, and he succeeded in persuading 
the Government to intrust the work to Mr. Boehm. Against this 
judicious arrangement very few voices have been raised outside the 
narrow circle of professional rivalry. 

Two monuments were erected by the late Duke on the grounds of 
Strathfieldsaye: one to the memory of his illustrious father, the other 
to that of the gallant horse which bore him throughout the great day 
of Waterloo. The former stands just outside the park, at a point 
where, immediately in front of one of the lodges, the old London road 
falls at right angles upon that which connects Reading with Basing- 
stoke. The monument to Copenhagen is a simple slab or grave- 
stone, standing on the spot in the paddock, just outside the kitchen 
garden, where the brave horse lies, and bears the following inscrip- 
tion: “Here lies Copenhagen, the horse ridden by the Duke of 
Wellington the entire day of the Battle of Waterloo. Born 1808, 
died 1836. 

‘* God’s humbler instrument, though meaner clay, 
Should share the glories of that glorious day.” 


G. R. Grete. 











IDEAS ABOUT INDIA. 
II.—RACE HATRED. 


Ir agricultural distress is the major premiss of revolution in India, 
the growth of political education in the towns is its minor—political 
education, that is, unaccompanied by any corresponding growth of 
political power. 

With all my belief in Asiatic progress, I confess that before 
my recent visit to India I was not prepared to find this latter at 
all so far advanced as in fact it is; and from first to last I re- 
mained astonished at the high level at which native intelligence 
in political science already stands. I had judged it till then by 
such scraps of Indian newspaper criticism as I had come across, 
quoted not seldom by English writers in a hostile sense, and 
I had judged it wrongly. The newspapers of India, at least 
those edited in English, are neither on a par with our own, nor do 
they bear an equal relation to the mental powers of those whose 
views they expound. I mean that; whereas in England an article 
in The Times or in one of the leading magazines on a given subject, 
is as a rule intellectually superior to the speeches statesmen are 
delivering on the same subject, in India the oral arguments are 
always the best. Nor is it too much to say that for conversation of 
a political character there are few races in the world which can equal 
those of India, or that it would be difficult from our own House 
of Commons to choose men capable of sustaining a successful argu- 
ment with the best educated Indians on any of the subjects specially 
interesting to them. I was throughout struck by this. The native 
mind is quick, lucid, and, it seemed to me, also eminently judicial ; 
and I found it distinguished by the absence of all such passionate 
exaggeration as I had been led to expect. Though in some of the 
public speeches I heard made at Calcutta the flowers of rhetoric 
were certainly not wanting, I did not find anything but what was 
substantial in the arguments used, and I was repeatedly conscious of 
being tempted myself to use stronger language than any which even 
at private meetings was indulged in by the speakers. It seemed to 
me that a great deal more might have been said without violating 
the truth, that evils were often minimised, advantages dwelt on, and 
that there was a general disposition to understate rather than exag- 
gerate matters in discussion. Often in conversation I have been on 
the point of protesting against the too naive confidence of men 
known as demagogues in the good faith of English political action, 
against their implicit trust in the virtue of reason and a just cause, 
and their belief that when they should have proved their griefs 
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to be well founded relief would thereupon be given. They seemed 
intentionally to ignore the selfishness and indifference of party 
statesmanship in England with regard to India; and to be only 
too willing, in spite of political deceptions, still to be deceived. It 
is indeed remarkable that, considering how much real ground of 
complaint there is against the present state of things, how just and 
deep are the causes of personal resentment stirring the minds of 
men, how galling to them are the every-day incidents of being ruled 
by an alien race, and how little prospect there is of any speedy 
change, there should be so few agitators of Indian opinion who speak 
even in secret of any real rupture with England as a thing to be 
desired. I hardly met with one on my travels seriously so minded ; 
and all seemed vividly to remember the evils of their past history, 
and to see in them a warning of possible dangers in the future and 
a reason for caution in their words and actions. This, I say, was 
remarkable, and to one who like myself was seeking the germs of 
self-governing power in India, presented itself as a very hopeful 
sign. Froth, fury, and passionate denunciation I found little of in 
India. Of logical argument I found much, and of that reasoning 
from facts which is the best of all reasoning, and which in politics 
goes by the name of common sense. 

While, however, I observed and am able to testify to the extreme 
moderation of what may be called the responsible leaders of native 
opinion in their purely political views, I could not fail in my in- 
tercourse with the educated of all classes to become aware of the 
ever-widening gulf of personal dislike which separates these from the 
individual Englishmen who rule them. The question of race hatred 
in India is a very delicate one to approach; and I am conscious of 
accepting no little responsibility in venturing to treat of it at all; 
and if I have resolved to attempt it, it is that I consider it would be 
affectation in a writer on India to pass over so marked and growing 
a feature of modern Indian society, and that there are cases where 
the truth at any risk should be told, and where facts, however pain- 
ful and humiliating, are better stated in their nakedness, while they 
can still be stated calmly, than left to disclose themselves in some 
violent form at a day when calm judgment shall have become impos- 
sible. It is my distinct impression, from all that I have seen and 
heard, that the ill-feeling now existing in India between the English 
there and the indigenous races is one which, if it be not allayed by 
a more generous treatment, will in a few years make the continued 
connection between England and India altogether impossible, and 
that a final rupture of friendly relations will ensue between the two 
countries, which will be an incalculable misfortune for both, and may 
possibly be marked by scenes of violence, such as nothing in the 
past history of either will have equalled. We have seen within 
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our own recollection a complete obliteration of kindly feelings in 
Ireland, brought about originally by injustice, later by want of 
understanding. We are seeing the same thing repeated through the 
same causes to-day in Egypt. And to-morrow we may well find the 
case of India equally hopeless. I do not believe it to be already so; 
but the injustice is there, and the people are beginning to be awake 
and to resent the stupidity of those who representing England in 
India wantonly affront them ; and unless the English public at home, 
with whom as yet the Indian races have no quarrel, becomes awake 
to the danger of its own indifference, the same irreparable results 
of a general race hatred will follow. Only it should be remembered 
that, whereas Ireland and Egypt are countries insignificant in extent 
and population, and for that reason easily overawed by force, India 
is a vast continent peopled by races ten times more numerous than 
ourselves, and that the convulsion when it comes will be on a scale 
altogether out of proportion to our experience, and so the more alarm- 
ing. Let India once be united, as Ireland and Egypt are, in a 
common sentiment of hatred for all that is English, and our rule 
there will ipso facto cease. Let it once finally despair of English 
‘justice, and English force will be powerless to hold it in subjection. 
The huge mammal, India’s symbol, is a docile beast, and may be 
ridden by achild. He is sensible, temperate, and easily attached. 
But ill-treatment he will not bear for ever, and when he is angered 
in earnest, his vast bulk alone makes him dangerous, and puts it 
beyond the strength of the strongest to guide him or control. 

The account given me by the oldest and best informed of my 
native acquaintance (and I am not talking here of Bengali dema- 
gogues, but of men holding it may be or who have held high office 
under Government, and deservedly trusted by it), of the gradual 
estrangement which has come about within their recollection between 
themselves and the English in India, is most instructive. In the 
days, they say, of their youth, thirty and forty years ago, though 
there were always among the Company’s officers men who from their 
abuse of power were disliked and justly feared, the general feeling 
of the natives towards the English civilian was one of respect and 
even of affection. The Indian character is affectionate, enthusiastic, 
and inclined to hero worship; and the English in early days, from 
their superior knowledge and strength of character, exercised no 
little fascination on the native mind. Nearly all of the older men 
talk with reverence and esteem of certain teachers who instructed 
them in youth, and of certain early patrons to whom they have owed 
their success in after life; and they willingly acknowledge the influ- 
ence exercised over themselves and their generation by such indivi- 
duel example. The English official of that day, they affirm, had 
more power than now, but he exercised it with a greater sense of 
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responsibility, and so of honour in its discharge. He took pains to 
know the people ; and in fact he knew them well. Except in the 
very highest ranks of the service he was readily accessible. He 
lived to a great extent among the people, and according to the 
customs of the people. He did not disdain to make friends with 
those of the better class, and occasionally he married among them, 
or at least contracted semi-matrimonial relations with the women of 
the land. This may have had its ill consequences in other ways, 
but it broke down the hedge of caste prejudice between East and 
West, and gave the official a personal interest in the people, which 
no mere sense of duty, however elevated, could supply. The English- 
man of that day looked upon India not unfrequently as his second 
home, and taking the evil with the good treated it as such. England 
could only be reached by the Cape route. Travelling was tedious 
and expensive, the mails few and far between; and many a retired 
officer had at the end of his service become so wedded to the land of 
his adoption, that he ended his days in it in preference to embarking 
on a new expatriation. It is easy to understand from this that the 
Anglo-Indian official of the Company’s days loved India in a way no 
Queen’s official dreams of doing now. Also that, loving it, he served 
it better than now; and was better loved in return. 

Steam communication, however, with England, and the increased 
facility given by it of maintaining home associations, had, even 
before the death of the Company, begun to effect a change in the 
way of living of its officers, a change which the Mutiny of 1857 
accentuated and finally made complete. Gradually, as a visit to 
England became easier, leave was more frequently applied for; 
and the officer, returned from furlough, brought back with him a 
renewed stock of Western prejudices. He no longer considered 
himself cut off from the political life of his own country, or occupied 
himself so exclusively with the politics of India; and he came to 
look forward to other ways of distinction than those the Indian 
service offered him. Lastly, the Mutiny itself, with the bitter 
memories it left behind, put an end to the contracting by English- 
men of native habits and native ties. With the introduction of 
railways, quick posts, and telegraphic messages, Englishwomen 
ceased to dread India as a field of marriage; and every official now 
dreamed of making an English home for himself in the station 
where he lived. Thus he cared yearly more and more for English 
news and English interests, and less and less for those of India. 
I shall no doubt incur anger by saying it, but it is a fact that the 
Englishwoman in India during the last thirty years has been the 
cause of half the bitter feelings there between race and race. It 
was her presence at Cawnpore and Lucknow that pointed the sword 
of revenge after the Mutiny, and it is her constantly increasing 
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influence now that widens the gulf of ill-feeling and makes 
amalgamation daily more impossible. I have over and again noticed 
this. The English collector, or the English doctor, or the English 
judge may have the best will in the world to meet their Indian 
neighbours and official subordinates on equal terms. Their wives 
will hear of nothing of the sort, and the result is a meaningless 
interchange of cold civilities. 

Nothing in the world can be more dreary than the mixed assem- 
blies of the Indian natives and their Anglo-Indian patrons—inverted 
Barmecide feasts, where everything is unreal but the meats and 
drinks, and all the rest is ill-concealed distrust. I have more than 
once assisted at them, and always with a painful feeling. The 
English host seems constantly to be saying, “I like to see you at my 
table because I am an English gentleman and wish all there to feel 
themselves at home. But I hope to God you will be careful in what 
you say, and take no liberties.” The uneasy guest, though not with 
his lips, replies, “I am here because it is wise to stand well with 
those in power, but I know that your ladies look upon me as some- 
thing of a wild beast, and you yourself perhaps grow a little brutal 
after your third glass of sherry.” ~ 

I could relate more than one tale in illustration of this, but I do 
not wish needlessly to embitter so painful a feature of the case. It is 
sufficient to say regarding it that the Englishwomen of India look 
upon the land of their exile unaffectedly as a house of bondage, on 
its inhabitants as outside the pale of their humanity, and on the day 
of their departure as the only star of hope on their horizon. The 
feeling may be a natural and an unavoidable one, for it is probable 
that race prejudices are more deeply rooted everywhere in women 
than in men, but I affirm that it is most unfortunate, and under the 
circumstances of growing education in the country, a very great and 
increasing danger. ) 

The excuse commonly made by the Anglo-Indians for the lack of 
social cordiality between themselves and well-to-do natives is that 
the caste regulations of the latter bar real intercourse. A man 
who will neither eat with you nor drink with you, it is said, nor 
admit you to his own wife’s society, cannot be really intimate in 
your house. But I confess I cannot see the force of that argument. 
In my own case I certainly did not find that caste prejudices pre- 
vented my forming the most agreeable relations with a number of 
Indian gentlemen, Brahmins of high caste, and Mohammedans, as 
well as Parsis and native Christians, nor did I find any who did not 
seem quite willing to treat me on an equal footing. I found no 
difference of any insurmountable kind between their ideas and my 
own, not more, indeed, than would have been the case had they been 
Spaniards or Italians. The fact of their not breaking bread with me 
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I am sure constituted no kind of obstacle to our kindly relations. 
On the other hand, it is obvious that, as regards the native Christians 
at least, the rule cannot apply. These have no caste prejudices, yet 
they are just as much excluded from the pale of English society as 
the rest. I remember meeting a gentleman of high position and large 
fortune in the Madras Presidency, who as a young man had been 
an enthusiastic admirer of everything English. He was by birth a 
Brahmin of the strictest sect, and had violated all the rules of his 
caste when he had insisted on going, at the age of twenty, to finish his 
education in Europe. He had even gone so far as to forsake his own 
creed there and join the Church of England, and on his return to India 
he had married a Christian lady, and was now living with her accord- 
ing to English custom, as an Englishman in an English house. Of 
course he had had much to suffer by breaking with the beliefs and 
customs of his ancestors, and his position with his own people had be 

come a difficult one, though he seemed to be still on good terms with 
them, and I am far from saying that I consider him to have acted 
wisely. But the peculiarity of the case was this, that, though he had 
spared no pains to make friendly advances to the English of the canton- 
ment where he lived, he had never succeeded in being admitted at all 
into their society, or in being in any kind of way accepted as a person 
with whom they could associate. He was a man of large fortune, a 
member of the town council, a scholar of very considerable mental 
attainments, and a gentleman of blameless character. Yet he was 
as distinctly a pariah with the Christian English, whose customs he 
observed, as he had become with the oldest fashioned of the Hindoo 
relations he had left. I think, though he did not tell me so, that in 
his heart he regretted his change of creed, and he was certainly 
among the bitterest enemies I met of the present system of Anglo- 
Indian rule. 

It will hardly be credited in England, but in this present year of 
grace, 1884, no hotel-keeper in India dares receive a native guest 
into his house, not on account of any ill-will of his own, but 
through fear of losing his custom. When I was at Bombay in the 
winter I was treated with the greatest kindness and attention by 
various members of the native community, and by none more so than 
by Mohammed Ali Rogay, the leading Mohammedan of the city. 
He had travelled in Europe, dressed in European dress, and had even 
so far adopted our manners as to subscribe to all the public charities 
and to drive a four-in-hand. Yet, happening one day to ask him to 
dine with me at my hotel, it was explained to me that this 
could not be, at least not in the public room, “ lest the English 
guests should take offence and leave the house.” In Bengal and 
Northern India things are still worse, and I think it is not too much 
to say that no native gentleman, whatever his rank, age, or character 
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may be, can visit a place of public resort frequented by Englishmen, 
especially if he be in native dress, without a certain risk of insult 
and rough treatment. Railway travelling is notoriously dangerous 
for them in this respect, and nearly all my native acquaintances had 
tales to tell of abuse from English fellow-passengers, and of having 
been turned out of their places by the guards to accommodate these, 
and now and then of having been personally ill-treated and knocked 
about. Men of high position, therefore, or self-respect, are obliged 
either to secure beforehand special compartments for their use, or to 
travel third class. The second class they are especially afraid of. 
I should not make this statement unless I had received it from un- 
impeachable sources. But I have been assured of its truth among 
others by two members of the Supreme Legislative Council at Cal- 
cutta, who separately narrated to me their experiences. I know also 
that one of the principal reasons with certain of the leading natives 
of the Presidency towns who have adopted the European dress has 
been to escape thereby from chance ill-usage. 

A painful incident of this liability to insult occurred last winter 
in my presence, which, as ocular evidence is always best, I will 
relate. I had been staying at Patna with the principal Mohammedan 
nobleman of the city, the Nawab Villayet Ali Khan, a man of some- 
what advanced age, and of deservedly high repute, not only with 
his fellow-citizens, but with our Government, who had made him a 
Companion of the Star of India for his services. On my departure by 
the morning train on the 7th January last, he and some thirty more 
of the leading inhabitants of Patna accompanied me to the station, and 
after I had entered the railway carriage remained standing on the plat- 

‘form, as orderly and respectable a group of citizens as need be seen. 
There was neither obstruction, nor noise, nor crowding. But the 
presence of “natives” on the platform became suddenly distasteful to 
an English passenger in the adjoining compartment. Thrusting his 
head out of window he began to abuse them and bid them be off, and 
when they did not move struck at them with his stick, and threatened 
the old Nawab especially with it if he came within his reach. I 
shall never forget the astonishment of the man when I interfered, or 
his indignation at my venturing to call him to account. It was his 
affair, not mine. Who was I that I should interpose myself between 
an Englishman and his natural right? Nor was it till, with great 
difficulty, I had procured the aid of the police, that he seemed to 
consider himself other than the aggrieved person. NowI can affirm 
that there was absolutely no reason for his conduct. He was a 
middle-aged man of respectable appearance—a surgeon-major, as it 
turned out, in command of a district in the Punjab; he was travel- 
ling with his wife; it was in the morning, when ideas are calmest, 
and he was otherwise without excuse for excitement. In fact, it was 
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a plain, unmistakable act of class arrogance, such as it has never 
been my lot to witness in any other Eastern country that I have 
yet visited. Moreover, it was evident to me that it was no unusual 
occurrence. The railway officials and the police treated it as a 
matter of small importance, did their best to screen the offender, and 
declared themselves incompetent to do more than register my com- 
plaint. On the other hand, the Nawab and his friends confessed 
with shame that, though they were insulted, they were not sur- 
prised. It had happened to all of them too often before for them 
even to feel any special anger. 

“We certainly feel insulted,” writes one of them to me a day or 
two later, “‘ but are powerless to take any action on it. We are used 
to such treatment from almost every Anglo-Indian.”’ 

‘“‘ We account for his conduct,” says another, “by supposing that 
he thought us” (the natives) “to be nothing less than brutes and 
wild creatures ;” while a third remarks :— 

“ From this you will see how our ruling race treats us with scorn 
and contempt. Had we been in English dress then we would not, 
perhaps, have been so much hated.” 

“T beg to assure you,” writes a fourth, “that the incident was 
not” (an only) “one of its kind, but such treatment is becoming 
general. The alarm and dread with which the Anglo-Indians are 
regarded cannot be described. Alas! we are hated for no other 
reason but because we have a dark colour; because we put on a 
national dress; and because we are a conquered race.” 

“ Allow me to say that it will be difficult for England to hold 
India long if such a state of feeling is allowed to progress without 
any check.” 

And so on through a mass of letters. I have hope now, however, 
that the Government, before whom [I laid this case, is taking it up. 
The Nawab has lodged a formal complaint with the Collector; Lord 
Ripon has promised that it shall not be allowed to drop; and my 
only fear is, that through the procrastination with which all incon- 
venient complaints are met in India by the subordinate officials, the 
apology due to the offended gentlemen will be deferred so long that 
its effect will have been in great measure lost. 

Another cause of the bad relations in modern times between the 
Indians and their English masters has been explained to me to be 
this. Under the East India Company the official hierarchy, being 
the servants of a commercial corporation, were mainly recruited from 
certain families already connected by ties of service with India, and 
imbued with traditions of rule which, though far from liberal, were yet 
on the whole honourable to those who held them, and not antagonistic 
to native sympathies. The officer of the Company looked upon him- 
, self as the protector of native India against all comers, his own 
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countrymen as well as others; and it was generally found that, 
where European planting and native interests clashed, the Collector 
or magistrate was inclined to favour the latter rather than the 
former in decisions which might come before him. As a rule he 
belonged to a rank of life superior to the non-official Anglo-Indian, 
and the distinction of class was felt. Indeed, it often happened that 
there was more sympathy of breeding between the Company’s ser- 
vant and the well-born Hindu or Mohammedan gentleman than 
between the same servant and the English adventurer of the towns 
or the English indigo-planter of the country districts. With 
the adoption, however, of open competition for the civil service, 
another class of official has been introduced into India, who is dis- 
tinctly of a lower social grade, and who in so far exercises less 
authority over his trading fellow-countrymen, and, the natives say, 
is less kind and considerate towards themselves. A young fellow, 
say the son of an Ulster farmer, is pitchforked by a successful 
examination into high authority in Bengal. He has no traditions of 
birth or breeding for the social position he is called to occupy, and is 
far more likely to hobnob with the commercial English of his district 
than to adapt himself to the ceremonial of politeness so necessary in 
Oriental intercourse. He is looked upon by the European planters 
as one socially their inferior, and by the well-bred native as little 
better than a barbarian. He is lowered, therefore, I am told, in the 
social scale, and is far more frequently under the influence of his 
tag-rag English fellow-countrymen than in former days. I cannot 
say that I have met with men of this description myself, but I have 
heard of them frequently, not only from the natives but from 
the English too, as a new difficuity of the situation. What I did 
notice was, that throughout the agitation on the Ilbert Bill, the 
planters had a considerable backing in the official world. It was 
evident that the two societies were united in a way which would 
have been impossible in old times, in their opposition to the native 
hopes. This change of class in the members of the Civil Service, 
and what I am personally inclined to think more important still, 
their change of duties, must be considered if we are to estimate the 
increased irritation between race and race. The modern system of 
bureaucratic regularity, where all is done according to printed forms 
and fixed rules, entails on the civilians many hours daily of irksome 
office work, unknown in early times; and has had the double effect 
of wearying their zeal and of secluding them still further from the 
people. Red tape has strangled initiative in collectors, magistrates, 
and district officers, and has left them no time for personal inter- 
tercourse with those they govern. ‘ How can we sit gossiping with 
the natives,” say these, “when we can hardly get through our daily 


work as it is by the greatest economy of time?” A valid excuse, 
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truly. Yet it was exactly by gossip that Lawrence and Nicholson, 
and Meadows Taylor gained their influence in former days, 

I consider myself fortunate in having been at Calcutta at the 
precise moment when the Ilbert Bill controversy was at its fiercest, 
not on account of any special interest I took in the Bill itself, but 
for the instructive display of rival passions and motives it evoked. 
Lord Ripon has most unjustly been blamed for unnecessarily causing 
the conflagration. But in truth all the elements of a quarrel were 
there already in the strained relations just described as existing 
between Englishmen and natives; and it was an accident that the 
particular ground occupied by the Ilbert Bill should have been 
chosen on which to fight the battle of race and prejudice. The 
history of the affair as viewed with native eyes was this. When 
Lord Ripon arrived in India he found the ill-feeling between the 
two classes very bitter, and he wisely determined on redressing as 
far as in him lay class disabilities, thus carrying out the liberal 
doctrines proclaimed over and again for India by his party while out 
of office. For sucha work no man could have been better suited 
by temperament or conviction. It is hardly sufficiently understood 
in England how large a part personal integrity plays in acquiring 
the sympathy of Orientals for their rulers, and how impossible it is 
to govern them successfully either by the mere mechanical instru- 
ments of a system or by individual talents however great when these 
are divorced from principle. The display of ingenuity and tactical 
resource which imposes on our own political imagination and sways 
the House of Commons is absolutely valueless in the East; and 
charlatanism is at once detected and discounted by its acute in- 
telligence. The Englishmen therefore who have succeeded most 
permanently in India have rarely been the most brilliant; and 
the names which will live there are not those which their English 
contemporaries have always ranked the highest. Moral qualities go 
farther ; truth, courage, simplicity, disinterestedness, good faith, 
these command respect, and above all a solid foundation of religious 
belief. Such qualities the natives of India acknowledged from the 
first in Lord Ripon, and no amount of mere cleverness could have 
placed him on the pedestal on which he stands to-day with them,— 
or rather, I should perhaps say, on which he stood until the deser- 
tion of the Home Government forced him into an abandonment of 
his position as a protector of the people. 

I am glad to be able to bear testimony to the fact that no Viceroy, 
Lord Canning possibly excepted, ever enjoyed such popularity as 
Lord Ripon did in the early part of last winter. Wherever I went 
in India I heard the same story; from the poor peasants of the 
south who for the first time had learned the individual name of their 
ruler ; from the high caste Brahmins of Madras and Bombay; from 
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the Calcutta students ; from the Mohammedan divines of Lucknow ; 
from the noblemen of Delhi and Hyderabad, everywhere his praise 
was in all men’s mouths, and moved the people to surprise and grati- 
tude. ‘“ He is an honest man,” men said, ‘‘ and one who fears God,” 
and in this consciousness all have seemed willing once more to possess 
their souls in patience. To say that Lord Ripon has been a failure 
in India, through any fault of his own, is to say the reverse of a fact 
patent to the whole native world. He has been the most successful 
governor India has ever had, because the most loved ; and the only 
sense in which he ean be said to have failed is in so far as he has 
failed to seek the favour of the English ruling class or impose 
his will on the Home Government. Of his legislative measures 
I must speak with less enthusiasm. The spirit in which they were 
brought forward was Lord Ripon’s own; but the drafting of the 
Bills was the work of others; and they have been doubtless disap- 
pointing. Thus, the Local Self-Government Bill, though admirable 
in idea as marking a first step towards native administration, is in itself 
a poor thing, and is appreciated as such even by Lord Ripon’s most 
cordial admirers. The powers it grants are too exiguous, the ground 
it covers is too small, the checks it imposes are too stringent, for the 
Bill to excite any great enthusiasm with the natives, and it is diffi- 
cult for an Englishman to peruse its provisions without wonder at 
its ever having gained the name of an important measure of reform. 
Put in a few words the Local Self-Government Bill means that the 
native communities are to be allowed to mend their own roads, to 
levy their own water rates, and devise their own sanitation, on the 
condition and provided that the Commissioner of the district does not 
think them incapable of doing so. This for the first time after a 
hundred years of English rule! I know what the natives think of 
the measure, and how little it fulfils their expectations; but no higher 
tribute can be paid to Lord Ripon’s popularity than that they have 
been sincerely grateful to him for it. 

Thus too the Ilbert Bill, of which we have heard so much. It was 
in itself an infinitesimal measure of relief from native disabilities. It 
provided that native judges, under certain exceptional conditions, in 
country districts, should have jurisdiction over Englishmen, a juris- 
diction long ago fully granted them in Ceylon with no ill results, 
and also granted in India in the presidency towns. The only pro- 
vince, as far as I could learn, which would have been at all seriously 
affected by the Bill was Bengal, where the English planters saw in 
it a check to their system of managing and mismanaging their 
coolies. I heard a good deal about this from some Assam 
planters with whom I sailed on my way out to India, and I know 
that that is how they regarded it. “It is all nonsense,” these told 
me, “to suppose you can get on without an occasional upset with 
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the niggers, and our English magistrates understand this. But if wo 
had native magistrates we should be constantly getting run in for 
assault.’”’ In other districts, however, where milder manners prevail, 
there seemed to be no such dread of the Bill; and as to the proba- 
bility of any real abuse of their position by native judges with English- 
women, I am certain that the whole thing was purely fictitious. But 
the agitation against the Bill became dangerous only from the fact 
that it was all along fostered by the Anglo-Indian officials, who chose 
the Bill as a battle-field on which to contest the principle of Lord 
Ripon’s Liberal policy. In the Local Self-Government Bill they had 
seen a first blow struck at their monopoly of power, and they seem to 
have made up their minds to permit no second blow. They were 
aided by the English lawyers who recognised in it a menace to their 
professional advancement; and by the planters for the reasons I 
have given; and, following the example of Zhe Times, the whole 
press of England soon joined in the cry. The natives too from first 
to last fought the battle as one of principle, though with far more 


moderation than their assailants. 


I was present in Calcutta on the day when the compromise, 
negotiated by Sir Auckland Colvin, was announced to the public, 
and I know the effect it produced on native politicians. It was 
everywhere looked on as a surrender, and a disgraceful one; and 
there was a moment when it was doubtful whether popular in- 
dignation would not vent itself in more than words. But Lord 
Ripon’s personal popularity saved the situation, and moderate 
counsels prevailed. It was recognised even by the most violent that 
the pusillanimity of the Home Government, not of the Viceroy, was 
in fault ; and it was felt that should popular indignation turn now 
upon Lord Ripon, no Viceroy would ever again dare befriend the 
people. The compromise therefore was accepted with what grace 
was possible, and bitter feelings were concealed, and the day of 
indignation postponed. I consider the attitude of native opinion 
on this occasion vastly creditable to the political good sense of 
India, though it would be highly dangerous to trust to it another 
time. The evil done will certainly reappear, and be repaid upon 
Lord Ripon’s successors. Down to last year the natives of India, 
completely as they had lost faith in the official system and in 
the honest purpose of their covenanted rulers, still looked to the 
Home Government as an ultimate Court of Appeal, able to defend 
them if not always willing. The weakness, however, of the Cabinet on 
this occasion to resist a wholly unjust and unscrupulous attack upon 
them was now apparent, and I doubt extremely whether they will ever 
again have confidence in Ministerial professions. The Government 
was entirely committed to the passing of the Bill, yet it gave way 
before the clamour of an insignificant section of the public, abetted 
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by the sworn enemies of all reform in India—the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy. The spectacle was not an edifying one, and I know 
that the natives appreciated it entirely on its merits, and I am much 
mistaken if they did not also come to the conclusion that the justice 
of a course was insufficient for its triumph in politics, and that 
the only path of victory henceforth lay through agitation. If this 
is so, there is little chance of peace in the future of the sort which 
governments love. 

I do not like to complain of evils without at the same time sug- 
gesting remedies, but it is difficult to recommend an immediate 
remedy for the evils I have been depicting. The ill-feeling which 
exists between the English in India and the natives is due to causes 
deep-seated in the system we have introduced, and until that system 
is changed, little real good will be effected. I would, however, point 
out that there is as yet no true hatred of race between Englishmen 
and Indians, but rather one of class only, and that it is yet within 
our power in England to change the threatened curse into a blessing. 
The quarrel of India up to the present moment is with the Anglo- 
Indians only, not with the English nation ; and though recent dis- 
appointments have begun to shake their confidence in the Home 
Government, the natives have not wholly lost their belief in the 
sympathy of the land where liberty was born. Between the two 
classes—the English of India and the English of England—they still 
draw a distinct line, and race-hatred in its true sense will not have 
been reached until this line is obliterated. They say, and truly, 
that in England such of them as go there find justice, and more than 
justice, that they are treated as equals, and that they enjoy all civil 
and social rights. They come back proud of being British subjects, 
and preserve none but agreeable recollections of the Imperial island. 
They do not wish for separation from its Government, and are loyal 
before all others to its Crown. But the contrast of their subject life 
in their own land strikes them all the more painfully on their return, 
and they are determined to procure reform. ‘‘ Reform, not Revolu- 
tion ” is their motto, but reform they have made up their minds to 
have. 

With regard to the direction any new change should take, the 
educated natives argue thus: Purely English Administration, they 
say, in India has had its day and needs to be superseded. It has 
wrought much good in the past by the introduction of order and 
method, and by raising the standard of public morality, and by 
widening the field of public interests. As such it deserves thanks, 
the thanks of a sick man for his nurse, of a minor for his 
guardian, of a child for his preceptor. But further than this, 
India’s gratitude cannot go. It cannot be blind to the increasing 
deficiences of those who rule it, or forego for ever the exercise 
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of returning strength and coming maturity. The Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy has become too hard a master; it has forgot its 
position as a servant; it has forgot the trust with which it was 
charged; it has sought its own interests only, not those of India ; 
it has wasted the wealth of the country on its high living. Like 
many another servant it has come to look upon the land as its own, 
and to order all things in it to its own advantage. Lastly, it has 
proved itself incapable of sympathy with those whose destinies it is 
shaping. It neither loves India nor has been able to command its 
love; and by an incapacity of its nature itis now exciting trouble, 
even where it is most anxious to soothe and to cajole. Meanwhile 
the sick man is recovering, the child is growing up, the minor 
is about to come of age. He has learned most of what his tutors 
had to teach him, and his eyes are open to the good and the evil, the 
wisdom and the want of wisdom, the strength and the weakness 
of his guardians. He desires a participation in the management 
of his own affairs and a share in the responsibility of rule. To speak 
practically, the Civil Service of India must be so remodelled as to 
make the gradual replacement of Englishmen by natives in all but 
the highest posts henceforth a certainty. 

It is not proposed, I believe, by any section of the Indian public 
to extend present demands farther than this. But, as with all 
political reformers there is an ideal towards which they look as the 
goal of their endeavours, so in India the goal of advanced thinkers 
is complete administrative independence for the various provinces 
on the model of the Australian colonies. Their thought is that by 
degrees legislation as well as administration should be vested in 
native hands. First it may be by an introduction of the elective 
system into the present councils, and afterwards by something more 
truly parliamentary. The supreme Imperial Government all wish to 
preserve, for none are more conscious than the Indians that they are 
not yet a nation, but an agglomeration of nations so mixed and 
interblended, and so divided by diversity of tongues and creeds, that 
they could not stand alone. An Imperial Government and an 
Imperial army will remain a necessity for India. But they see no 
reason whatever why the practical management of all provincial 
matters should not, in a very few years, be vested in their hands. 
That the present system of finance and the exploitation of India to 
the profit of Englishmen would have to be abandoned is of course 
certain. But there is nothing in India itself to make this un- 
desirable. 

I refrain here from any attempt to sketch a plan of ultimate self- 
government for India, but I have argued the matter out with the 
natives, and I intend on another occasion to set it forth fully in print. 
Suffice it now to say that a change of some sort is immediately neces- 
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sary, or at least an assured prospect of change, if worse calamities are to 
beavoided. The danger I foresee is that, with an immense agricultural 
population chronically starved, and a town population becoming every 
day more and more enlightened and more and more enraged at its 
servitude, time may not be given for the slow growth of opinion in 
England as to the need of change. I am convinced that if at the 
present moment any serious disaffection were to arise in the native 
army, such as occurred in 1857, it would not lead to a revolt only. 
It would be joined, as the other was not, by the whole people. The 
agricultural poor would join it because of their misery, the towns- 
men in spite of themselves, because of their deep resentment against 
the Anglo-Indians, and the native servants of the Crown because of 
the checks placed on their advancement. The voice of reason, such 
as now prevails in the academical discussions of the educated class, 
would then be drowned in the general noise, and only the sense of 
anger and revenge remain. I know that many of the most enlightened 
Indian thinkers dread this, and that their best hope is to make the 
reality of their grievances, the just causes of their anger, heard in 
time by the English people. They still trust in the English people 
if they could only make them hear. But they are beginning to 
doubt the possibility of attracting their attention, and they are very 
nearly in despair. Soon they may find it necessary to trust no one 
in the world but themselves. To-day their motto is ‘ Reform.” 
Let us-not drive them to make it “ Revolution”’ to-morrow. 
Witrrip Scawen Buvnt. 


P.S.—Since the above was written an ominous step has been taken 
in regard to India. Lord Ripon has been prematurely recalled and 
the appointment of his successor is being hailed with delight by all 
those interested in existing things as an indication of the final 
abandonment by the Government of its schemes of reform. This 
may not be so, and I trust that itis not. But it is impossible to 
look without increasing fear upon the future. Lord Dufferin’s task 
will be to conciliate, and he will succeed if a mancan. But I doubt 
if even he will find it any longer possible in India to serve its two 
masters, the Indians and the Anglo-Indians ; and, unless he be pre- 
pared to protect the former in their growing rights at the expense of 
some popularity with the latter, he will not avert trouble. He will 


' want all his courage for the task, and a fixed purpose, as well as all 
his skill. 








CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


In the most unpicturesque portion of the most picturesque college in 
Oxford are the rooms which used to be occupied by Charles Reade. 
The name “ Dr. Reade” is still painted over the door, and, though there 
is alteration in the sitting-room, the long looking-glasses, for which, 
both here and at Albert Gate, the eccentric fellow of Magdalen College 
had an especial fondness, still adorn the walls. In Magdalen College, 
however, the memorials of Charles Reade are very few. He was 
nominated for a demyship—it was the time when election depended 
on nomination —owing to the illness of some favoured protégé, whose 
patron thereupon discovered originality and excellence in young 
Reade’s essay. He was elected Vinerian Scholar in 1835, and 
obtained a third-class in Literis Humanioribus in the same year. In 
1844 and 1849 he was Bursar of his college, while in 1851 he 
became Vice-President, and wrote the Latin record of his year of 
office in the neatest of hand-writing and with the most Tacitean 
terseness. In after years, when his home was in Bolton Row or at 
Albert Gate, his visits to Oxford were made generally in the Long 
Vacation, and the company he entertained was that of Bohemian 
artists rather than Oxford fellows. There is, indeed, very little 
trace of Oxford in Charles Reade ; he exercised no influence on the 
university, while the effect of an academic training on him appears 
more in the characteristics of some of his heroes than in the mould- 
ing of his own style and workmanship. Robert Penfold, in Foul Play, 
being an Oxford man, had, we are told, learnt to be versatile and 
thorough, and there was an indefinable air of Eton and Oxford in 
Alfred Hardie, which often helped him in the vicissitudes of Hard 
Cash. But the author of these creations was himself dramatist, 
journalist, novelist, Bohemian—anything but an Oxford man of the 
approved academic type. 

Like many other artists and men of genius, Charles Reade for 
some time mistook the real bent of his powers. His earliest 
efforts were dramatic rather than literary, and, indeed, throughout 
all his life, just as George Eliot wished to be considered a poet, 
so did his ambition incline to be considered as writer of plays 
rather than of novels. It was with a play that he first assailed 
the close theatrical profession at the Haymarket: it was on the pro- 
duction of plays that he wasted the money he made in writing 
novels; it was at a play-house (Drury Lane, when Freedom was 
brought out in August, 1883) that he made his last appearance in 
public before his fatal journey to Cannes. Yet of all his productions. 
in this department only two, I¢ is Never too Late to Mend, and Drink, 
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obtained a real success. The other well-known plays, The Scuttled 
Ship, Masks and Faces, and Two Loves and a Life, were produced in colla- 
boration with Tom Taylor and Dion Boucicault. The mistake 
here is common and easily explicable. Charles Reade had many of 
the instincts of the dramatist; in his presentation of character, in 
his love of “situation,” in his choice of contrasted scenes, in the very 
rapidity and picturesqueness of his style he showed true dramatic 
aptitude. But the successful playwright, at all events in our con- 
temporary age, excels more in scenic construction than in literary 
workmanship, and has a keen appreciation of the public taste for 
stage-carpentry rather than the development of character. 

As a novelist, Charles Reade is not unworthy to be ranked with 
literary giants such as Thackeray, and Dickens, and George Eliot. 
He cannot justly be compared with any of them, for his gifts were 
dissimilar. He was not an artist like Thackeray ; he had not the 
undeniable genius and prodigality of literary power which is found 
in Dickens; nor had he the gift of keen analysis or the profound 
thoughtfulness of George Eliot. Here and there he has the note of 
Dickens, witness the magnificent funeral scene of Edward Josephs in 
Never too Late to Mend (chap. xxvii.) ; but he has more points of 
comparison with writers for whom he had a great admiration, though 
they were in many respects his inferiors, such as Wilkie Collins, 
Bulwer Lytton, and Miss Braddon. With them he shares his love of 
intricate plots, his diligent study of police intelligence, his portraiture 
of the conventional villain, his power of exciting interest in his tales ; 
but he has also gifts which they either do not possess, or possess in 
inferior forms. Nothing is more remarkable than the laboriousness 
with which he accumulates his materials. His knowledge is accurate 
and extensive in such different subjects, for instance, as prison-life, 
lunatic asylums, criminal procedure, trades unions, theory of banking, 
the life and learning of the middle ages, contemporary science. As 
a writer, he possesses /e gott de la réalité, the instinct of life ; while 
the animation of his style, the plentiful invention of incidents, the 
enormous interest in contemporary events, the implicit belief in the 
virtues of the Anglo-Saxon character, are points which serve to 
distinguish him among the novelists of his age. His respect for news- 
papers, as compared with books, his distrust of the ordinary regimen of 
doctors, his distaste for poets, with the exception of Sir Walter Scott, 
his love of Oremona fiddles, his fondness for Americans, and his 
dislike of Carlyle, are nuances which affect only his personal character. 

Mr. Reade has left a picture of himself in the character of Rolfe 
in A Terrible Temptation. His studio at Albert Gate is first 
described :— 


‘The room was large in itself, and multiplied tenfold by great mirrors from 
floor to ceiling, with no frames but a narrow oak beading. Opposite, on 
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entering, was a bay window, all plate-glass, the central panes of which opened, 
like doors, upon a pretty little garden that glowed with colour, and was backed 
by fine trees belonging to the nation; for this garden ran up to the wall of 
Hyde Park. . . . . Not a sound of London could be heard. 

‘*So far the room was romantic; but there was a prosaic corner to shock 
those who fancy that fiction is the spontaneous overflow of a poetic fountain 
fed by nature only. Between the fireplace and the window, and within a foot 
or two of the wall, stood a gigantic writing-table, with the signs of hard labour 
on it, and of severe system ; three plated buckets, each containing three pints 
full of letters to be answered, other letters to be pasted into a classified guard- 
book, loose notes to be pasted into various books and classified, five things like 
bankers’ bill-books, into whose several compartments MS. notes and newspaper 
cuttings were thrown, as a preliminary towards classification in books. Under- 
neath the table was a formidable array of note-books, standing upright and 
labelled on their backs. There were about twenty large folios of classified 
facts, ideas, and pictures. Then there was a collection of solid quartos, and of 
smaller folio guard-books called indexes. There was Index rerum et jour- 
nalium, Index rerum et librorum, Index rerum et hominum, and a lot more; 
indeed so many, that by way of climax, there was a fat folio ledger entitled, 
Index ad Indices. 

‘By the side of the table were six or seven thick paste-board cards, each 
about the size of a large portfolio, and on these the author’s notes and extracts 
were collected from all his repertories into something like a focus for a present 
purpose. He was writing a novel based on fact; facts, incidents, living dia- 
logue, pictures, reflections, situations, were all on these cards to choose from, 
and arranged in headed columns; and some portions of the work he was 
writing on this basis of imagination and drudgery lay on the table in two forms 
—his own writing and his secretary’s copy thereof, the latter corrected for the 
press. This copy was half margin, and so provided for additions and improve- 
ments ; but for one addition there were ten excisions, great and small.” 


The author himself is then sketched :— 


‘‘The author, who had dashed into the garden for a moment’s recreation, 
came to the window. He looked neither like a poet nor a drudge, but a great 
fat country farmer.” (This was a generous libel.) ‘‘He was rather tall, 
smallish head, commonplace features, mild brown eye, not very bright, short 
beard, and wore a suit of tweed all one colour. Such looked the writer of 
romances founded on fact. He rolled up to the window, for, if he looked like 
a farmer, he walked like a sailor, and surveyed the two women with a mild, 
inoffensive, ox-like gaze.” 

It is necessary to lay stress on this description of the writer, and of 
his mode of working, for it leads at once to the capital characteristic 
of Reade. Every artist, if he is worthy of the name, raises a problem 
in art. In Reade’s case, the problem affects the proper balance 
which should be maintained between “materials” and “ imagina- 
tion.” It is claimed as the especial glory of the French “ école 
naturaliste,” that the writer amasses an enormous amount of data to 
one chapter of literary work. And in the same breath, a slur is 
cast upon the English school of novelists because they trust too much 
to the imagination in a commonplace routine of subjects, and have 
no taste or industry for the collection of materials, gained by down- 
right hard study and unwearied personal experience. Now here 
was a man who rejoiced above all in the classification of data, pre- 
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paratory to his novel-writing. All his principal novels are witnesses 
to his laboriousness. It is enough to mention the names of Hard 
Cash, It is Never too Late to Mend, Put Yourself in his Place, and 
The Cloister and the Hearth. Reade himself delivers no uncertain 
sound in one of his letters addressed to the Daily Globe, Toronto. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, in true professional style, had criticised Reade’s 
work. This is how Reade answers him :— 

‘* He now carries the same system, the criticaster’s, into a matter of more 
general importance. He says that I found my fictions on fact, and so tell_lies: 
and that the chiefs of fiction did not found fiction on fact, and so only told 
truths. Now where does he discover that the chiefs of fiction did not found 
their figments upon facts? It could be proved in acourt of law that Shake- 
peare founded his fiction on fact, wherever he could get hold of fact. Fact is 
that writer’s idol. As for Scott, he is one mass of facts. Daniel Defoe came to 
his work armed with facts from three main sources and wrote a yolume beyond 
praise. His rich storehouse of rare facts exhausted, he still went on, peopled 
his island and produced a mediocre volume, such as anybody could write in this 
age of ours. He tried my anonymuncule’s theory: he took the field armed 
with his imagination only, unadulterated by facts. What was the result? He 
produced Robinson Crusoe, which the public read for its title, and promptly 
damned upon its merits ; it has literally disappeared from literature.” 


The true question is here somewhat obscured, owing to the charac- 
teristic impetuosity of Reade’s style. There is no real antithesis 
between writing on a basis of facts and writing by the pure light of the 
imagination, for no writer, however imaginative, can construct his 
work in the airy void. But it is a question whether, as in the case 
of Reade himself, the mass of detail, every part of which can be 
verified as so much real fact, does not, in some of his books, over- 
power and overwhelm the imaginative framework. Compare and con- 
trast Christie Johnstone, written in 1850 or 1851, with The Wandering 
Heir, which was produced in the Christmas number of the Graphic 
in 1872. The first work is written before the enormous appetite for 
facts and “materials” had overtaken Reade, and while yet his 
imagination could play round the scenes of his early manhood. In 
the second work there is chapter and verse for every statement and 
every incident in the text, as the author is at pains to show in his 
elaborate defence of himself against the charge of plagiarism from 
Swift. Is not the first the more successful story from the artistic 
point of view? And is not “the invention of equal power with the 
facts,” exactly that which is wanting in the second? Doubtless the 
circulation of The Wandering Heir was extensive ; but if Charles 
Reade had not written Christie Johnstone, and that charming 
dramatic study, Peg Woffington, he could not have won the suffrages 
of the public, which afterwards made his Wandering Heir so saleable 
a commodity. 

A better instance is furnished by the well-known It is Never Too 
Late to Mend, as compared with Griffith Gaunt. There can be little 
doubt that Griffith Gaunt is Reade’s masterpiece. So, at least, the 
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author thought. ‘The whole credit and discredit of Griffith Gaunt, 
my masterpiece, belongs to me, its sole author and original vendor,” 
he says, in a letter published in Readiana. Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus, who have produced so admirable an edition of Reade’s 
works, could probably testify that there is no novel which commands 
so good a sale in America and the colonies, as well as in En- 
gland. Now the chief merit of Griffith Gaunt lies in the masterly 
delineation of character in the three chief personages, Catherine 
Gaunt, Mercy Vint, and the hero himself. Catherine is the embodi- 
ment of haughty pride, passionate haste, and religious devotion. 
Mercy is the incarnation of sweetness, humility, and tenderness. 
Griffith Gaunt is the brave, lusty English gentleman, mad in anger, 
mad in jealousy, sensitive, capricious, generous, in turns, at the bid- 
ding of his rapid and changing moods. No better Othello in English 
dress has ever been drawn by a truly Shakespearian artist, in dashes of 
lurid colour with a pen of eloquent fire. Jt is Never Too Late to Mend 
is constructed on a very different plan. No book could well be more 
interesting, but what one remembers is not the characters, but the 
incidents ; not the story as a whole, but the purpurei panni—the 
graphic scenes and picturesque descriptions. What the author says 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin is eminently true of his own work: “It is 
written in many places with art; in all with red ink and the biceps 
muscle.” But the book itself falls into two distinct divisions in 
accordance with the two different sets of materials, which the author 
has classified and tabulated for his purpose. The first half is full of 
the iniquities of the prison system; the second is equally full of 
Australia. What are the characters compared with the accurate 
details? What does one care for George Fielding, or Robinson, 
or Susan, compared with the patches of bright colour here and there— 
Fielding’s farewell to his farm, Robinson’s curse, the gold diggers 
listening to the skylark, Joseph’s funeral? Mr. Eden himself, serves 
only as the most elaborate specimen of a character we are always 
finding in Reade, the hero of unfailing ingenuity and resource. He 
is a type and not a man, just as the other personages are mere pegs 
on which are hung the author’s delineations of gold-finding in Aus- 
tralia, or his denunciations of the iniquity of prison confinement 
in separate cells. Character and construction form the merit of 
Griffith Gaunt; facts, materials, data, are the chief ingredi- 
ents of the other story. In other words, Griffith Gaunt, which is not 
overpowered with materials, is a work of art, while Never Too 
Late to Mend moves heavily under the weight of those facts which 
its author made it his boast to collect. It is a highly descriptive, 
intensely interesting, but somewhat amorphous collection of piéces 
de conviction. The same criticism applies to Put Yourself in His Place. 
Here the didactic tendency is still more obvious, for Reade’s object 
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is to expose the heartless cruelty of Trades’ Unions. The characters 
suffer in consequence, with the possible exception of Dr. Amboyne. 
But the crucial test is afforded by The Cloister and the Hearth. If 
a man can read it through in a sitting, as he can Griffith Gaunt, 
if he is carried through it with the same rapt attention, the same 
suspension of the critical faculty which he experiences when dealing 
with a work of real artistic construction, then to such a man, at all 
events, the invention in the book is of equal power with the facts. 
But if he takes it in such draughts as he is able to stand, being 
incapable of assimilating it in its entirety, if he feels now and again 
asif he were laboriously getting up a learned work on the Middle 
Ages, as is the case, it may be suspected with most readers, then the 
natural conclusion is that the Cloister and the Hearth, though a work 
of great learning and industry, and containing in the fortunes of 
Gerard and Margaret a love-story of almost idyllic sweetness, is yet 
not a work of art. ‘“Here,’’ one may say (Mr. Walter Besant has 
actually said it), “‘is Erasmus, here is Froissart, here is Deschamps, 
here is Coquillart, here is Gringoire, here is Villon, here is 
Luther ;” and just for that reason is it imperfect. The scholar’s 
learning is staring out of the holes in the artistic armour; it smells 
too much of the academic oil. 

One of the effects of this partial failure in artistic construction is 
seen in the monotony of some of Charles Reade’s types. The main 
character in his fiction is always the Resourceful Hero. We can 
pursue the character through most of Reade’s work. He is not, as 
the author on more than one occasion takes pains to tell us, a Carly- 
lese hero ; he has some regard for human life, and he ‘is usually an 
affectionate, warm-hearted Christian. But wherever he is, and what- 
ever problem besets him, he is sure to come through it triumphantly. 
To this class belongs Robert Penfold, in Fou! Play, on his desert 
island, with the problem before him how to diffuse intelligence from 
a fixed point over thousands of miles. Henry Little in Put Yourself 
in his Place, is of the same fraternity, full of, inventive skill in order 
to wage successful war single-handed against the Trades’ Unions. 
So, too, is Alfred Hardie a hero of resource in Hard Cash, a young 
man of culture and intelligence, with “an indefinable air of Eton and 
Oxford about him,” condemned to struggle against the iniquities of 
a private lunatic asylum and an unnatural father. Robinson, the 
converted convict in Never too Late to Mend, shows similar skill and 
inventiveness in conquering difficulties, whether the difficulties are 
the material hardships of Australian gold-digging, or the more 
impalpable temptations of his own past life. To these may perhaps 
be added Gerard and Denys, in The Cloister and the Hearth, and 
Mr. Rolfe in the Terrible Temptation. 

Side by side with the resourceful hero is generally found the aiding 
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and abetting Doctor. Ordinary doctors are not, as a rule, very civilly 
treated by Charles Reade. He calls them “ the most venal class upon 
the earth,” in the pages of Hard Cash, and Doctors Wycherley and 
Osmond, Mosely and Donkyn are held up to public reprobation as 
grasping, incompetent, and gullible. But to serve as contrast to the 
commonplace doctor, appears the rare and exceptional doctor, who is 
a judge of character as well as of drugs, and who has a decided 
objection to blood-letting. Thus Doctor Suaby is the best friend of 
Sir Charles Bassett in a Terrible Temptation ; Dr. Amboyne is always 
at the right hand of Henry Little in Put Yourself in his Place, and 
Dr. Aberford in Christie Johnstone is the only man who sees through 
the jaded epicurean, Lord Ipsden. But the best representative of the 
class is Dr. Sampson in Hard Cash, who is so staunch an ally to Alfred 
Hardie. The scenes in which Dr. Sampson figures are some of the 
best which Reade ever wrote, just as the crotchety, warm-hearted, 
rough-tongued old quack, with his everlasting “Chronothairmal 
therey,” is the one of the few genuinely humorous characters in 
Reade’s gallery of portraits. Mr. John Coleman has told us that Dr. 
Sampson was Dr. Dickson, and that the novelist had, in his usual 
precise way, classified and tabulated the characteristics of his friend 
under the head of Dickybirdiana. Tabulation is here, as elsewhere, 
Reade’s invincible hobby. When he was at Oxford, he sometimes used 
to busy himself with the intricacies of Oxford aquatics, going so far as 
to classify the various expressions used by boating men, and even the 
terms of endearment with which they used to welcome their athletic 
friends. The result was the scene at Henley Regatta in which 
Edward Dodd and Alfred Hardie appear. Naturally enough, this 
mechanical way of getting up a subject sometimes played the author 
false. It is incongruous enough to boating men to find Mr. Edward 
Dodd, who ought to have been in hard training, smoking a cigar on 
Henley Bridge, just as the same authorities would hardly endorse 
the description given by Reade of the Oxford stroke (“the true 
Oxford stroke is slow in the water but swift in the air”), which he 
communicated to the Observer in 1872. Nor is it quite comprehen- 
sible why Mr. Angelo, the athletic curate in A Terrible Temptation, 
should be represented as having won “ the 200 yards race ” at Oxford. 

The villain is an equally typical personage in these novels. He 
always employs the same arts. He intercepts letters ‘at the post 
office, he tampers with corruptible officials, and hires unconscientious 
villains. This is the procedure of Meadows in Never too Late to 
Mend; of Coventry in Put Yourself in his Place ; of Woodlaw in 
Foul Play ; of Richard Bassett in A Terrible Temptation; of Richard 
Hardie in Hard Cash. Pomander in Peg Woffington, Richard Annes- 
ley in The Wandering Heir, and Ghysbrecht van Swieten in The 
Cloister and the Hearth, belong to the seme conventional category. 
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In these matters, some of Charles Reade’s affinity to transpontine 
melodrama appears. There must be a villain on the stage to coun- 
terbalance the innocent charms of the heroine, and to bring out in 
clearer relief the many virtues of the hero. He must wind in and 
out of the various scenes for four acts in order to be brought up for 
condign punishment in the fifth, and receive the indignant hisses of 
the gallery when he is called before the curtain. Moreover, Charles 
Reade’s villain has, usually, a feebler villain behind him to serve as 
catspaw. Thus Meadows employs the base arts of Crawley, and 
Hardie and Skinner are first villain and second villain respectively 
in Hard Cash. The catspaw of Woodlaw is Wylie, the creature of 
Richard Barsett is the unscrupulous attorney, Wheeler. 

The parson is another favourite character. The highest represen- 
tative of this class is Francis Eden in Never too Late to Mend. He is 
the ideally good man, who unites in a marvellous compound the 
subtlety of the resourceful hero and the sweet reasonableness of the 
saint. He is never at fault in the judgment of character, never 
devoid of plans in the hour of danger; buffeted by adverse fate, he 
always proves ultimately superior to circumstances, and leaves behind 
him a rich heritage of noble acts, and grateful and devoted friends. 
So too is Robert Penfold, at once a martyr and a saint, only inferior 
to Francis Eden in that he is a victim to the delicious weaknesses of 
love-making. Sometimes the contrast is indicated between the true 
priest and the hollow semblance clad in priestly guise. Thus Eden, 
the saint, is contrasted with Mr. Jones, the essence of commonplace. 
Brother Francis, the genuine, the practical, the true-hearted, is con- 
trasted with Brother Leonard, the emotional, the weak-kneed ; while 
the counterpart to the good-looking Angelo, who is so much in love 
with Lady Bassett, is furnished by Rolfe, who for the nonce dis- 
charges ecclesiastical functions. 

Charles Reade’s female characters require a more careful scrutiny. 
It is quite clear, from numerous references in his novels, that he 
thought he was giving a better representation of female character 
than his contemporaries, and we know from other sources that he 
employed his usual system of tabulation with such zeal in this case 
that he even classified and arranged the ejaculations which women 
use. One of his admirers has gone so far as to say that he invented 
the “true woman ;” at all events, he arranged two parallel columns 
of facts, labelled respectively, Femina Ficta, and Femina Vera. 
Nor is it untrue to add that among Charles Reade’s gallery of por- 
traits, some of the best and most life-like are his women. His female 
characters run mainly into three types. There is the strong natural 
girl, like Christie Johnstone, or Jael Dence, or Philippa Chester, or 
Mary Wells. There is the class of domestic innocents—sweet, 
simple, lovable girls, without much strength, except when love 
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transports them out of themselves, like Julia Dodd, Grace Carden, 
Susan Merton, Margaret Brandt, Mercy Vint, Mabel Vane, and Lady 
Bassett. The third type is the passionate woman, the courtesan 
actual or potential, sometimes dangerous, cruel, and revengeful to 
the bitter end, like Mrs. Ryder and Mrs. Archbold, sometimes 
reformed and helpful, like Rhoda Somerset. Of these classes, the third 
is most conventional and stagey. According to Reade’s own state- 
ment, he copied Rhoda Somerset from the pages of the Times. “It 
was you,” he says to the editor (Lteadiana, p. 322), “ who first intro- 
duced her, ponies and all, to the public in an admirable letter, headed 
‘Anonyma.’” But in the novel she plays no distinguished part, 
and is converted to a moral life with a rapidity and a nonchalance 
which reminds one of the “ Formosa” in Dion Boucicault’s laugh- 
able play. Mrs. Archbold and Mrs. Ryder are both from the same 
mould, easily enamoured, madly passionate, bitterly revengeful, 
fulfilling the same ré/e as the wicked washerwoman who works 
such woe to Gervaise and the mason in Reade’s dramatic version of 
L’ Assommoir. Far better and more life-like are those heroines 
whom Reade loves to trace, the natural, strong-minded, warm-hearted 
characters, fresh with the bloom of wild roses, and with the scent of 
new-mown hay. These are often put into contrast with the artificial 
ladies of polished life, very much to the disadvantage of the latter. 
Thus Jael Dence is placed side by side with Grace Carden, Christie 
Johnstone, with Lady Barbara Sinclair, Mercy Vint with Catherine 
Gaunt, Mary Wells with Lady Bassett. So, too, the process of con- 
version from artificiality to naturalness is exhibited in a single 
character, when Helen Rolleston, in Fou/ Play, is changed into a 
true-hearted girl by the beneficial discipline of an island life, and 
Peg Woflington leaves the mimic passions of the stage owing to the 
influence of Mabel Vane. The simple innocents like Susan Merton 
and Grace Carden and Julia Dodd are less attractive, perhaps because 
the purity of their hearts renders characterization almost impossible. 
But if one has to select two heroines from Charles Reade’s gallery, 
let the verdict be given for Christie Johnstone and Margaret Brandt. 
While the latter represents the class of ingénues at the very best, the 
former is the truest girl whom Reade has drawn. If all else be for- 
gotten, the strong and tender fisher-girl of Newhaven, with her 
Dutch cap, and cotton jacket, and kilted petticoat, white as milk and 
supple as a young ash-tree, lingers in the memory like a breath from 
her own native sea. 

It is necessary to remember how many different subjects Charles 
Reade has illustrated in order to appreciate the versatility of his 
genius and the extent of his studies. To understand his method the 
reader can consult the preface to Hard Cash, or to A Simpleton, 

or go through the formidable list of authorities quoted in the Appen- 
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dix to The Wandering Heir. He studied Blue-books and journals 
with the unremitting laboriousness and attention which a student 
gives to some recondite subject of research. Newspapers, above all, 
suggested topics to his pen. “ For eighteen years,” he says to the 
editor of the Times, “the journal you conduct so ably has been my 
preceptor and the main source of my works; at all events of the 
most approved. A noble passage in the Times of September 7 or 8, 
1853, touched my heart, inflamed my imagination, and was the germ 
of my first important work, Jt is Never too Late to Mend. Some 
years later you put forth an able and eloquent leader on private 
asylums, and detailed the sufferings there inflicted on persons known 
to you. This took root in me, and brought forth its fruit in the 
second volume of Hard Cash. Later still your hearty and able but 
temperate leaders on trades unions and trade outrages incited me to 
an ample study of that great subject, so fit for fiction of the higher 
order, though not adapted to the narrow minds of bread-and-butter 
misses, nor of the criticasters who echo those young ladies’ idea of 
fiction and its limits, and thus Put Yourself in His Place was written. 
Of A Terrible Temptation the leading idea came to me from the Times, 
viz., from the report of a certain trial, with the comments of counsel, 
and the remarkable judgment delivered by Mr. Justice Byles.” A 
man who worked in a fashion so characteristic, as he himself says of 
Shakespeare and Daniel Defoe and Sir Walter Scott, would be sure, 
sooner or later, to have his authorities discovered, and to be there- 
upon accused of plagiarism. It is quite true that the leading ideas 
of his novels were borrowed from alien sources, sometimes from his 
promiscuous reading in the French drama. Thus Hard Cash appears 
to owe something to Macquet’s Le Paurre de Paris, and A Double 
Marriage to the same author’s Chdéfeau Grantier. Foul Play has some 
similarity to Le Portefeuille Rouge, and the play of Drink was an 
acknowledged adaptation from Zola’s L’Assommoir. But originality 
is a hard matter to define, and is at best a doubtful virtue. The 
charge of plagiarism Reade meets in the Preface to A Simpleton in 
the following characteristic fashion :— 


‘*Tt has lately been objected to me, in studiously courteous terms, of course, 
that I borrow from other books, and ama Plagiarist. To this I reply that I 
borrow facts from every accessible source, and am not a Plagiarist. The 
Plagiarist is one who borrows from a homogeneous work: for such, a man 
borrows not ideas only, but their treatment. He who borrows only from 
heterogeneous works is not a Plagiarist. All fiction worth a button is founded 
on facts; and it does not matter one straw whether the facts are taken from 
personal experience, hearsay, or printed books; only those books must not be 
works of fiction. ‘To those who have science enough to appreciate the above 
distinction, I am very willing to admit that in all my tales I use a vast deal of 
heterogeneous material, which in a life of study I have gathered from men, 
journals, blue-books, histories, biographies, law reports, &c. I rarely write a 
novel without milking about two hundred heterogeneous cows into my pail 
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and A Simpleton is no exception to my general method: that methed is the 
true method and the best, and if on that method I do not write prime noyels, 
it is the fault of the man, and not of the method.” 


Then follow the various sources from which the different parts of the 
novel were derived, the South African incidents alone being indebted 
to thirteen different authorities. If we remember that this diligence 
has been bestowed mainly on subjects of deep national importance, 
Charles Reade must be considered a public benefactor, even if he had 
not written a line of romance. Only the other day the Lancet and 
the British Medical Journal were bringing against private lunatic 
asylums the very accusations which were urged in Hard Cash and 
A Terrible Temptation, that they did not attempt to cure an insane 
patient, and that it was very difficult to procure the release of a sane 
one. “I ama painstaking man,” Reade says very truly of himself, 
“and I owe my success to it.” 

Another sentence of personal criticism is equally just, and serves 
to illustrate, not only his own nature, but also the merits and defects 
of his literary style. ‘I bear an indifferent character,” he says to 
the editor of a Toronto paper, “ for temper and moderation.” Any- 
one who reads through the correspondence published in the volume 
entitled Readiana can bear ample testimony to the truth of this 
assertion, And if stress be laid on the least successful points in his 
style of narrative, it too will be found wanting in temper and moder- 
ation. It is too rapid, too terse, too jerky, but for these very reasons 
it sometimes is able to call up a picture in a series of lightning 
flashes. Moreover, it has the merits of constant animation and live- 
liness, and, though often wanting in polish, it, like the best of Reade’s 
characters, is racy of the soil. Especially when dealing with the sea 
it gains force, picturesqueness, and variety, and no better sample can 
be found than the gallant fight with the pirate ships with which 
Dodd’s career opens in Hard Cash. But for pure, simple pathos, 
there is nothing truer and finer than the scene in Never Too Late to 
Mend, where the gold-diggers on Sunday morning gather round to 
listen to the skylark. 


‘‘ Like most singers, he kept them waiting a bit. But, at last, just at noon, 
when the mistress of the house had warranted him to sing, the little feathered 
exile began as it were to tune his pipes. The sayage men gathered round his 
cage that moment, and amidst a dead stillness the bird uttered some very 
uncertain chirps, but after a while he seemed to revive his memories, and call 
his ancient cadences back to him one by one, and string them sotto voce. 

‘* And then the same sun that had warmed his little heart at home came 
glowing down on him here, and he gave music back for it more and more, till 
at last, amidst breathless silence and glistening eyes of the rough diggers 
hanging on his voice, out burst in that distant land his English song. 

‘It swelled his little throat and gushed from him with thrilling force and 
plenty, and every time he checked his song to think of his theme, the green 
meadows, the quiet stealing streams, the cloyer he first soared from and the 
spring he sang so well, a loud sigh from many a rough bosom, many a wild 
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and wicked heart, told how tight the listeners had held their breath to hear 
him; and when he swelled with song again, and poured with all his soul the 
green meadows, the quiet brooks, the honey clover and the English spring, the 
rugged mouths opened and so stayed, and the shaggy lips trembled, and more 
than one drop trickled from fierce unbridled hearts down bronzed and rugged 
cheeks. 

‘‘ Dulce domum. 

“And these shaggy men, full of oaths and strife and cupidity, had once been 
white-headed boys and had strolled about the English fields with little sisters 
and little brothers, and seen the lark rise and heard him sing this very song. 
The little playmates lay in the churchyard, and they were full of oaths and 
drink and lust and remorses, but no note was changed in this immortal song. 
And so for a moment or two years of vice rolled away like a dark cloud from 
the memory, and the past shone out in the song-shine; they came back, bright 
as the immortal notes that lighted them, those faded pictures, and those fleeted 
days; the cottage, the old mother’s tears, when he left her without one grain 
of sorrow ; the village-church and its simple chimes ; the clover-field hard by in 
which he lay and gambolled, while the lark praised God over head ; the chubby 
playmates that never grew to be wicked, the sweet hours of youth—and inno- 
cence—and home.” 


A strain of health and manliness runs through all Reade’s work : 
it is not all meat for babes, but it is always on the side of morality. 
No more unfair charge was ever uttered than that which denounced 
Griffith Gaunt and a Terrible Temptation as indecent books. Reade 
is never afraid to handle themes which to delicate susceptibilities 
may savour of indelicacy ; but it is only the prurient prude who 
could condemn his manner of treatment. For his own part, he is an 
enthusiastic defender of Faith and Religion: the “last words to 
mankind ” which he had placed on his tombstone breathe a spirit of 
the simplest Christianity. A vigorous writer, a clear-headed thinker, 
untroubled by metaphysical mirage or philosophic doubt, with a 
rare eye for picturesque effects and a rare appreciation for the 
subtler details of character, Charles Reade was almost, if not quite, 
a genius, and only just failed in being an artist. By the side of his 
beloved friend, Mrs. Seymour, in Willesden Churchyard, lie his 
mortal remains. His immortal part lives and will live in the 
memory of English-speaking races. 

W. L. Courtney. 
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Tue time is so far opportune for dealing with this subject that at no 
other recent period would an enquiry into the constitution, the 
functions, and the conduct of the Upper House have attracted serious 
attention or practical consideration. The temper of the moment is 
perhaps less unfavourable than it seems. The demonstrations have 
demonstrated rather the absence than the existence of passion. The 
public are interested enough to care about the subject, not, I think, 
too much excited to hear reason. 

The occasion is in a graver sense opportune. We are about to 
complete a constitutional revolution ; to instal in unquestioned, indis- 
putable power a democracy the most democratic perhaps that the 
world has seen. Household suffrage excludes the residuum—to use a 
phrase that most aptly describes that floating, ignorant, demoralized 
mass which hangs on the skirts of organised industry ; which includes 
all between the lowest ranks of regular unskilled labour on the one 
side and acknowledged crime or pauperism on the other. Coupled 
with the lodger qualification, it is a residential franchise; and dis- 
franchises that homeless, unsettled, turbulent class which, having 
nothing to fear from anarchy, is always an element of political peril, 
which in France constructs and defends barricades, which in American 
cities recruits the forces of corruption and disorder. But household 
suffrage in this country gives us a democracy more democratic, in a 
sense, than that of Athens or the later Roman Republic, less stable 
than that of France or America. The democracies of the Old World 
were based on slavery; those of modern times have been /anded 
democracies. The stability of the Swiss, French, and American 
Republics rests on a propertied electorate, a majority of peasant 
proprietors and citizens with movable wealth to lose. A vast majority 
of our present urban and future county electorate live from hand to 
mouth, depend for daily bread on weekly wages. They pay no 
sensible taxes; no taxes, that is (the small tea-duty excepted), which 
could practically be increased or which they themselves would wish 
toreduce. They contribute to the national expenditure only through 
drink and tobacco, which are already as heavily taxed as the dread 
of illicit production will allow, and which they would be sorry to 
cheapen. They have no interest in economy, nothing to fear from 
lavish national expenditure, will bear no part of the cost of a policy 
their votes determine. A large majority of the House of Commons 
is already returned, actually or potentially, by the votes of this 
class. We are about to place the rest of the constituencies in the 
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same hands. The world has seen no such government, no such un- 
propertied democracy, except in great cities like New York, Paris, 
and Geneva, whose example is not exactly encouraging. But the 
thing has to be done. We are committed by the fragmentary legis- 
lation of 1867-8, against which, it may be remembered, Lord Salis- 
bury vehemently protested. That protest failed, and the Tory 
leaders are far too wise to suppose it possible or desirable to withhold 
any longer from the householders of the counties the franchise 
bestowed on those of the boroughs. What they demand is that 
there shall not be a second attempt at fragmentary constitution- 
mending: that before the present county electorate part with their 
privilege, they shall receive the full equivalent ; that the enlarged 
county constituency of England and Wales shall return not 187 but 
260 members ; that under an equal franchise one urban householder 
shall not, as now, outvote two county householders. 

But the objection to piecemeal legislation surely goes further and 
deeper. The checks and balances of our constitution, as well as its 
working machinery, require to be thoroughly overhauled when we 
are completing the introduction of a new principle,—a novel, mighty, 
irresistible motive power. Down to 1831 our representative system 
was based on privilege. A privileged hereditary territorial aristo- 
cracy might well control a House of Commons chosen by privileged 
constituencies. From 1831 to 1868 an electorate of shopkeepers and 
farmers were naturally amenable to the influence of a class uniting 
the claims of birth and wealth and rank. But a democracy is in- 
tolerant of privilege, and impatient of control from without. An 
hereditary Upper House may work with a democratic House of 
Commons ; but the possibility is to be proved, certainly not to be 
taken for granted. As a constitutional motive power, a middle-class 
electorate, however wide, is slow, cautious, parsimonious, compara- 
tively feeble. The introduction of democracy is the introduction of a 
novel, infinitely more powerful, more sudden, more variable and 
practically irresistible force. Will the old machinery bear the 
strain ; will the old checks, balances, and “ governors ”’ suffice? We 
are removing the privileged county constituency which shared the 
character both of the hereditary aristocracy and the democratic 
electorate of the towns; the fly-wheel which equalised the action of 
the popular motive force so as to prevent any sudden pressure, any 
violent collision. Metaphor is not proof, analogy is not argument; 
but, as men of science and philosophic politicians have long since 
learned, the analogy between social and mechanical forces is not 
verbal but real. We are about to do in politics what no engineer 
in his senses would dare to do in mechanics,—to bring the unknown 
incalculable strain of a novel motive force to bear upon the weakest 
part of our constitutional machinery, upon controlling powers 
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adapted to a far feebler, more even, less sudden and variable 
action. 

Like every other part of our constitution, the House of Lords was 
not made for but has grown into its present functions. From being 
first an assemblage of vassal powers, afterwards a senate of heredi- 
tary officials, it has gradually become a Second Chamber, a revising, 
checking assembly, in the modern sense. It is indeed the type and 
original from which the idea of all existing second chambers has 
been derived. We can hardly say that our House of Commons has 
been borrowed. Representation is the inevitable resort of a demo- 
cracy too large for primary meetings. But every free state has 
borrowed as much as it could of the House of Lords; has copied 
not merely our bi-cameral Parliament, but most of the distinctive 
functions and characteristics of our Upper House. Critics, by no 
means biassed in favour either of England or of aristocracy, have 
not only imitated much, but openly regretted their inability to 
imitate more closely. French Republicans and German bureaucrats, 
the democratic founders of the youngest American States as well as 
the by no means democratic Federal Convention, have endeavoured 
to give to their Second Chambers the weight, the independence, the 
dignity, the gravity of ours. States and colonies averse to aristo- 
cracy have endeavoured by longer tenure of office, by larger, more 
select, or more august constituencies, by nomination, by every means 
in their power, to obtain a Senate as nearly as possible approaching 
the English model. The Upper Houses of Prussia and of the 
German Empire closely resemble ours. The American Senate, 
based on the representation of sovereign or semi-sovereign States, is 
the only rival type. The inferiority of other elective or nominated 
Upper Chambers is universally and regretfully confessed. 

The history of the House of Lords explains and justifies the 
unanimous and often unconscious compliment paid to it by foreign 
and colonial imitators. The historical successor of the old Witana- 
gemot, it was under the earlier Plantagenets the true Parliament of 
England. The barons and prelates, the former especially, were 
individual powers, mighty in virtue of their lands and of their 
following ; collectively stronger than either King or Commons, till 
the mutual slaughter of the old Norman nobility in the Wars of the 
Roses, and the complete demoralisation of the Church, destroyed 
their individual and therefore their collective weight. The new 
nobility of the Tudors were rather hereditary officers of State and 
local rulers than feudal magnates; the power of the Church had 
rotted to the core; and the civil war of the seventeenth century 
showed how completely the Commons were in the ascendant. From 
the Restoration down to the Reform of 1831 the two Houses were 
generally in accord. At great crises the Lords fulfilled, very 
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accurately on the whole, the functions of a Second Chamber. Hold- 
ing their seats for life, they were less completely carried away by 
the passions of the moment, and therefore more truly represented 
the real and permanent national feeling than the Commons, whose 
majority always reflected, and still reflects, not the nation, but the 
party uppermost for the moment. The Lower House of the Con- 
vention in 1688 was undoubtedly far more revolutionary, far more 
Whig than the people. The Peers, hesitating between their hatred 
of a foreign dynasty and their hatred of popery, between the dread 
of revolution and the dread of despotism, accurately reflected the real 
feeling of the country ; as the enduring danger of counter revolution 
and the extreme unpopularity of the House of Hanover afterwards 
proved. It was probably for this reason that the Peers were strong 
enough collectively for bolder and more independent action than 
they had taken since the accession of Henry VII. In the great 
crisis of the Revolution they rejected the resolution sent up by the 
Lower House. Parliament and the Prince of Orange put down with 
a high hand the first germs of Hyde Park demonstrations, and the 
Upper House yielded at last, not to the Commons or the populace, 
but to the necessity of the case—to-the positive refusal of William to 
accept either a regency or a crown matrimonial, and the bigoted 
impracticability of James. William III. swamped the House with 
Dutchmen and Whigs. The counter measure for which the ministers 
of Queen Anne have received so much censure did but restore the 
natural balance. Under William and Anne, George I. and George II., 
the Peers were not only more independent but more really repre- 
sentative than the unreformed and venal House of Commons. They 
repeatedly restrained the Whigs from persecuting High Tories, the 
Tories from persecuting Dissenters. In the long reign of George ITI. 
the Lords once threw out a measure of the first class. Two un- 
scrupulous statesmen had formed an unprincipled coalition, and 
endeavoured, by an unprecedented abuse of a Parliamentary majority, 
to appropriate to themselves—independently of Crown or Ministry, 
Parliament or Company—the vast patronage of India. The secret 
influence of the Crown was used to baffle the corrupt influence of the 
faction in power. An intrigue, aiming at unconstitutional and 
indefensible ends, was defeated by an unconstitutional counter 
intrigue. But whatever the motive of the Peers, their action was 
constitutional and its result memorable. Fox and North declaimed 
loudly against a dissolution, threatened and agitated in vain. The 
event showed how well-grounded was their distrust of the popular 
verdict. Pitt appealed to the country, the Coalition were scattered 
to the winds, the Whig party hopelessly discredited ; and nearly 
fifty years of Tory ascendancy was the consequence. 

For half a century the Lords were substantially in accord with the 
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Commons and the country. They accepted Peel’s and Huskisson’s 
reforms; they acquiesced even in Catholic Emancipation, when the 
Duke insisted on its necessity. But the change of policy on so 
vital a question broke up the Ministerial following and disorganised 
the Tory party. Amid political confusion at home, anarchy and 
threatened war abroad, the Whigs came into power, and announced 
a scheme of reform which took the country utterly by surprise. 
Defeated in the Commons, they appealed to the old constituency, 
and obtained an overwhelming majority. The Lords at first refused 
to yield. Why should they submit to a constituency which, equally 
with themselves, might be called “a narrow and privileged oli- 
garchy?” Or toa middle-class whose claim to have, for the first time, 
a constitutional position and articulate political voice was the very 
issue in dispute? But when the Duke had been sent for, and had 
abandoned the helm—when the leader of Opposition virtually con- 
fessed that without passing the Bill the King’s Government could 
not be carried on—the Peers yielded, and passed a measure they 
believed to be revolutionary, endangering the throne, the aristocracy, 
property, and order. That submission for the first time established 
the principle that the constituencies, speaking through a newly- 
clected House of Commons, are the arbiters of constitutional right, 
and the final court of political appeal. From that principle the 
Lords have never since departed ; by that appeal they are now ready 
and eager to abide. 

Since that time, what important measure have the Peers rejected 
or even delayed? Did they revenge themselves for a mortifying 
defeat by thwarting the ministries of Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne ? 
Certainly not. They passed one “heroic” measure of reform after 
another. To Conservatives the Municipal Reform Acts seemed to 
involve serious interferences with proprietary rights and vested 
interests. The abolition of slavery was believed to involve the ruin 
of our West Indian Colonies, threatening to reduce hundreds of 
well-to-do English families to penury. The curtailment of the 
Irish Church seemed to Tories and Churchmen little less than sacri- 
legious. But every one of these measures was passed, not perhaps 
without murmur or menace, but without serious resistance, by the 
Lords. The Government of Lord Melbourne broke down, from 
financial incompetence and growing unpopularity, in 1839 ; it was 
sustained for two years longer by the misunderstanding between Sir 
Robert Peel and the Court. But no obstructive action in the Upper 
House contributed to its downfall. The Whigs went to the country 
at last on the question of Protection, and Peel came in with an over- 
whelming Protectionist majority. He began almost at once to sweep 
away Protective duties, and the Lords made no opposition and little 
demur. The repeal of the Corn Laws by a House of Commons 
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elected to maintain them, by a Minister brought in on that very 
issue, strained not only party allegiance, but the constitutional 
freedom of Parliament to the uttermost. It might certainly have 
seemed the right and the duty of a Second Chamber hostile to the 
change to resist it, at least until a dissolution had given the con- 
stituencies an opportunity of sustaining or reversing their previous 
decision. But the House of Lords was an assembly of landowners, 
who believed that the repeal meant the immediate sacrifice of a very 
large part of their incomes. Just for that reason it was difficult for 
them to resist a measure in which they had so deep a personal 
interest, when the advisers of the Crown declared that measure 
indispensable in the face of impending famine. The Navigation 
Laws and the Sugar Duties, again, were not mere questions of fiscal 
policy. One was supposed to involve the maritime ascendancy of 
Great Britain, the other her obligations to colonies which she had 
deprived of slave labour and now exposed to slave competition. On 
such points a strong Second Chamber would have exercised a judg- 
ment of its own; certainly interposed a long delay. The Lords 
yielded. They did delay for twelve months the repeal of the Paper 
Duties, and thereby saved the country from a deficit of two or three 
millions. But this was a question of detail. Mr. Gladstone has 
passed three great party measures; one destroying the privileges 
and confiscating the property of the National Church in Ireland, 
and two interfering with the rights of landed property. The last 
Irish Land Act, at least, violated directly and signally the solemn 
pledges given by Parliament to living purchasers under the Encum- 
bered Estates Act. The protection of fundamental institutions like 
the Established Church, of public faith, and of the rights of property, 
is supposed to be the especial function of a Second Chamber. But 
neither the Disestablishment Act nor the Irish Land Acts were 
seriously modified in the Upper House. 

This could hardly have happened in any other Second Chamber 
possessing social weight and legal authority comparable to that of 
the House of Lords. What a really powerful aristocracy might 
have done in such a case we may see in the history of Rome. The 
Senate resisted for five years the reforms of Caius Licinius, and 
maintained a stubborn and partially successful struggle against the 
Agrarian legislation of the Gracchi—legislation less daring and less 
subversive than Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land Laws. The Senate of 
the United States claims at least an equal voice in legislation with 
the House of Representatives. It would assuredly have thrown out, 
and thrown out more than once, any measure to which the Senators 
objected half as strongly as the Lords and three-fourths of the 
propertied classes of this country objected to the Irish Land Bills. 
But the Roman Senate included every man of character who had 
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ever filled a high State office, and wielded at once the influence of an 
hereditary Chamber and the authority of an assembly comprising 
all the veteran proven statesmanship and administrative experience 
of the State. Each American Senator speaks in the name of a 
sovereign State; as the representative of a powerful community. 
The House of Lords has not the self-confidence of its antitypes. 
In defending the political bequests of the past, a Chamber resting 
on usage and privilege stands at especial disadvantage. For the 
protection of property, an assembly of hereditary proprietors is but 
a feeble instrument. Its direct and obvious interest disqualifies it to 
arbitrate between vested proprietary right and the claims of the 
non-propertied multitude. Four or five hundred gentlemen selected 
by the chance of birth, members of a single class, representatives of 
a single interest, feel themselves overweighted when opposed to 
legislators who claim, truly or falsely, a direct popular commission. 
The Compensation for Disturbance Bill and the repeal of the paper 
duties illustrated the weakness of such a position. Their rejection 
by any other Second Chamber would have been a matter of course. 
The one was obviously incompatible with that financial equilibrium 
which it was the settled policy of the country to maintain. It was 
delayed only on that ground, and only till that objection should be 
obviated. But the popular or party clamour excited by its rejection 
enabled Mr. Gladstone to revolutionize the method of fiscal legislation, 
for the express purpose of preventing the Upper House from ever 
again interfering therewith. The Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill was a hasty and extreme invasion of vested interests and pro- 
prietary right. The Peers merely insisted on deliberate considera- 
tion, and passed a larger measure as soon as it had been formally 
and fully discussed in the Lower House. Only the class interest of 
the Peers as landlords could have afforded a pretext for the invectives 
directed against them on this occasion. The same may be said of 
the present issue. The most striking political lesson of the last 
fifty years is the extreme caution, we might almost say timidity, 
with which the House of Lords has used its nominal privilege. 
Radical orators and journals speak as if the rejection by the Upper 
House of any measure passed by a majority in the Lower were a 
political outrage, a high-handed abuse of privilege, if not a consti- 
tutional usurpation. Educated politicians know better than to 
advance such a pretension in express terms, but the language even 
of speakers like Mr. Morley and Mr. Chamberlain, even of a journal 
like the Spectator, bears no other reasonable construction. More 
than one leading Radical has already placed the privilege of the 
Peers almost on a level with the now obsolete veto of the Crown. 
Half a century of rapid organic, unresisted change, revolutionary in 
amount and character, however quiet and orderly in method, has 
taught the Lower House to assert almost unlimited power, and to 
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expect concession from the Upper almost as matter of course. So 
rarely has concession been refused that refusal is treated as some- 
thing wrong and startling. No Second Chamber has ever used its 
power with such extreme and persistent forbearance as the Lords 
have shown. Are they never touse it? Ifthey are, must not their 
own discretion be the rule of their action? What other rule can 
there be, or what arbitrament between the two Houses other than 
appeal to the country ? Not one of these questions have Ministerial 
speakers or journals attempted to answer. One half their invectives 
and arguments are virtually directed against the existence of a 
Second Chamber, the other half against its present constitution. 
Well, then, do weneed a Second Chamber? Historical experience, 
the common consent of constitutional States and democratic Republics, 
answer in the affirmative. France and one or two other Republics 
have tried the experiment of a single legislative assembly and pro- 
nounced it a failure. If they cannot dispense with such a check or 
balance-wheel, much less can we. Our new constitution will stand 
in far more need of restraints on the haste and violence of pure 
democracy than any other. First, ours will be, as aforesaid, a demo- 
cracy of working men, a landless democracy. Secondly, our omni- 
potence of Parliament is almost without a parallel. Even the Athenian 
constitution, even that of Rome in its better days, placed no weapon 
so dangerous, no power so tremendous for good or evil, in the hands 
of a popular assembly. America knows nothing of the kind. The 
model Republic has placed the Constitution, property, personal 
liberty, State rights, under guarantees all but absolute. They 
cannot be touched but by a process so elaborate that it can be worked 
only at revolutionary crises. There exists in the United States no 
Parliamentary power to amend the Constitution, to pass an act of 
attainder, to confiscate property or invalidate a contract, to divide a 
State nor, as the best authorities pronounce, to render paper money 
legal tender. Congress confiscated the Arlington estate and turned 
it into a national graveyard. Yet American law has restored the 
great cemetery of the Federal army to the heirs of the Confederate 
Commander-in-Chief! Only the assent of three-fourths of the 
States, through assemblies convened for the express purpose, can do 
what Parliament can do by a single act. Switzerland places on 
Parliamentary legislation the check of a direct reference to the people, 
acheck which has proved exceedingly powerful. We are about to 
place in the hands of a democracy exceptionally democratic, in a 
social state the least democratic in the world, powers of legislative 
action large, absolute, and rapid beyond all precedent; powers 
upon which all democratic constitutions that have stood the test of 
experience impose stringent limitations. If, then, a Second Chamber 


be by common consent of free nations essential, it is doubly indispen- 
able to us. 
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Granted-the need of a Second Chamber, the House of Lords is not 
too strong; but, judging by experience, too weak. Its moral and 
social strength, indeed, are great ; its ordinary working is eminently 
satisfactory. By the practical confession of both the great parties, 
one half the available political ability of the State is found among 
four or five hundred hereditary legislators. Parliament, necessity, 
and usage account perhaps for the number of Cabinet places filled by 
Peers, but not for their character. The Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
Privy Seal, and, as a rule, the Lord President, must be Peers, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Home Secretary must be 
Commoners. But when working offices are given by preference to 
Peers, it is not as Peers, but as Members of Parliament. If better 
men were to be found in the Lower House they would be preferred. 
In the present Cabinet, the most Radical that England has known, 
how are the great working offices distributed ? Besides the Premier, 
the chiefs of two great departments, finance and home government, 
are necessarily seated in the Lower House. The Lord Chancellor 
alone of the greater Ministers is necessarily a Peer. There are five 
great offices of equal rank with these, which can be filled by Peers 
or Commoners at the option of the Premier: the Foreign, Indian, 
and Colonial Secretaryships, and the headships of the two great 
spending departments, the Army and Navy. But, on no other 
ground than that of fitness, Mr. Gladstone has given four of these 
five offices to Peers, and the fifth to the heir of a dukedom. This 
is a confession that more than half the available statesmanship and 
administrative capacity, even of the Liberal party, is found among 
our hereditary legislators. 

No constitution maker, no convention authorized to remodel the 
British Constitution, would nowadays dispense with a Second 
Chamber, nor probably base it upon hereditary privilege. Theoreti- 
cally, the eldest sons of five hundred ennobled families should be 
simply five hundred educated gentlemen taken by lot. Practically 
they are very much more. We should not find, among five hundred 
Oxford, Cambridge, or London graduates, fifty or thirty men equal 
to the first fifty or thirty chosen representatives of the people, one or 
two men of supreme genius alone excepted. But the history of 
royal and noble families shows that the actual level of intellectual 
power, due to inheritance, education, expected and practical responsi- 
bility, is incomparably higher than the doctrine of chances would 
allow ; far higher than could a priori have been anticipated. Half 
the ‘“ Collective Wisdom ” of England is to be found in the Upper 
House. We are not likely then to abolish the Peerage. Even an 
English democracy will hardly allow them to exercise at random 
and at pleasure the true and full functions of a Second Chamber. 
Experience and common sense would surely suggest that the ex- 
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ample of the judicial should be applied to the political functions of 
the Peerage ; that, as the former are left to trained jurists, the latter 
should be delegated—as for nine-tenths of each session they are 
practically delegated—to trained politicians. England cannot afford, 
an English demecracy above all cannot afford, to dispense with the 
services of a caste trained to regard honour, to despise money, 
educated to leadership, with leisure, wealth, and encouragement to 
devote themselves to social, official, or political service. But English 
common sense and democratic feelings will require something more 
than birth, wealth, and opportunity in those who claim the actual 
exercise of legislative power. Wemay be content to make a Peerage 
an essential qualification for a seat in the Senate ; especially if the 
present check on the free choice of the Crown be removed, if the 
Sovereign with the advice of her Ministers be allowed to create 
each year a small fixed number of life Peers. But the House of 
Commons shows, like most popular assemblies, some tendency to 
degenerate into a mob. Our Senate must not on critical occasions be 
a mob, though it be a mob of educated, wealthy, high-minded 
English gentlemen. The few extra-parliamentary privileges of the 
Peerage excite no jealousy or ill-will. No one would seriously object 
to preserve along with these the right of electing and being elected 
to the Upper House. In its ordinary every-day character, the House 
of Lords consists of the ablest, most experienced, most eminent Peers 
of both political parties. A well-considered scheme of election by 
the Peers themselves would make the House, in theory and con- 
stantly, what it is in practice except on exciting occasions, and 
always ought to be. The absurd democratic practice under which 
the representative Peers of Ireland and Scotland are chosen by the 
whole body, and therefore represent the majority alone, exhibits in 
its worst form the worst fault of our electoral system. In the Senate, 
at least, we must secure a fair and full representation of minorities. 
If every Lord who receives the votes of ten, fifteen, or twenty of his 
peers were entitled to a seat, we should miss from the House of 
Lords few of those who now contribute to the thoughtfulness or 
brilliancy of its debates, to the weight of its opinion, to the authority 
of its decision. Fifty hereditary nobles, elected by their peers, 
would represent, more truthfully than the chance assemblages con- 
vened by party influence or caste feeling, the real intelligent opinion 
of the Peerage at large, if that opinion is to be judged by weighing 
voices and not merely counting them. The life Peers, appointed by 
the Crown on the advice of the Premier or Lord Chancellor for the 
time being—three, four, or fiveineach year—would, of course, represent 
the permanent balance of parties in the Lower House. The number 
of Liberals and Tories respectively would be proportioned to the 
period for which either party held power. The Upper House would 
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still be, as most impartial men would have it, more Conservative in 
a general if not in a party sense than the Lower. Popular election 
always tends to an over-representation of the party of movement, 
and especially of its more violent section. The constitution of the 
Upper House should counteract a tendency so dangerous. Such a 
scheme would have many incidental advantages. If it be found 
desirable, for example, that the Colonies should be represented in the 
Imperial Parliament, the selection of their ablest statesmen as life 
Peers would probably afford the best and most convenient means of 
giving them due hearing and weight in the Imperial councils, with- 
out inviting or obliging them to interfere in purely British affairs. 
The agitators, and I fear some to whom I would not apply such a 
name, are looking for a remedy in the wrong direction. Granting 
the need of a Second Chamber, we cannot afford to weaken the 
House of Lords. It is already far too weak for the functions assigned 
in every other democracy to the less democratic and more Con- 
servative elements of the Constitution. We must find in the Upper 
House an equivalent, not merely for the strength of the American 
Senate, but for the guarantees provided by the Federal Constitution, 
—the checks on hasty legislation, on fundamental change and prac- 
tical injustice afforded by the presidential veto, the nullifying power 
of the judiciary, and the intentionally unworkable machinery of 
constitutional amendment. Radicals propose to give the Upper 
House a merely suspensive veto. But even Mr. Bright’s authority 
has failed to reconcile so dangerous a proposal to English common 
sense. It would deprive the Lords of one very useful and popular 
function, the quiet suppression of sectarian crotchets carried by 
agitation or organisation in the Lower House. It would be exercised 
with very little reserve on the one hand; on the other it would 
exert no moderating influence on legislation. Ministers would take 
no pains to conciliate and the Opposition would have no motive for 
forbearance. Coming from men who avowedly distrust the Lords, 
the idea of leaving them a power of suspending legislation for twelve 
months is surely illogical. At present they rarely can or attempt to 
do more, and in critical cases a year’s delay in a measure pronounced 
by the responsible Government indispensable might seriously imperil 
the safety of the country. This, some Liberals allege, was the actual 
effect of the rejection of the Compensation for Disturbance Bill. 
The Spectator’s proposal that the Crown should summon Peers at 
will—that is, that the Upper House should be chosen by the Premier 
at the commencement of each Parliament—is likely to find no 
favour. In the hands of a Peel or a Palmerston the exercise of such 
a power would be invidious; no Liberal would entrust it to Lord 
Salisbury, no Tory to Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Chamberlain. Such a 
House, moreover, would be useless; enslaved, like American Presi- 
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dents, but in a far greater degree, by the desire of re-nomination. 
No Peer whom a Minister could dare to omit would venture to give 
an independent vote. Such an Assembly would not be an Upper 
House, but at most an unwieldy Royal Commission for the origina- 
tion of technical measures and the suggestion of merely formal or 
practical amendments in measures already virtually passed by the 
Commons. 

I might say much more. I might compare the House of Lords 
at length with the Roman and the American Senates, the only other 
successful Upper Houses, and show how closely in constitution, and 
even in temper and action, it resembles the former, the greatest 
governing assembly that the world has ever seen. I might dwell 
on its representative character and functions. Substantially, the 
feelings and instincts of the House of Lords are those of the great 
majority of the propertied and highly-educated classes, whose opinion 
under a democratic polity, in a country whose social constitution is 
still so thoroughly ‘aristocratic, should surely find expression, and 
exercise a practical influence on legislation and government. But I 
have already reached the utmost limits of space that can be allowed 
me. Tosum up, then. The Lords-are within their constitutional 
right. They are defending, not withholding, the rights of the 
county householders. They are not resisting, but insisting on a 
reference to the will of the country. They object to piecemeal con- 
stitution-mending. I go further. A complete reconstruction of the 
representative system involves a reconsideration of the entire Parlia- 
mentary constitution, The introduction of a new and irresistible 
motive power requires the readjustment of the checks and balances 
adapted to a different and much weaker one. We need a Second 
Chamber stronger, more popular, more authoritative than ever. That 
Second Chamber cannot be found in the peerage at large, exercising 
its collective functions suddenly and capriciously in exciting crises. 
By delegating those functions as they are usually delegated, and as 
the legal privileges of the peerage have been openly and formally 
delegated, the uses and duties of a Second Chamber may still be 
vested in the House of Lords. Other means, perhaps better, might 
be found to strengthen, invigorate, and popularize it. But failing 
some reform there is too much reason to fear that that House will be 
gradually, insensibly, if not violently, stripped of its prerogatives ; 
the balance of the constitution will be destroyed ; and the mighty 
engine of democracy will be left to work, under circumstances of 
exceptional and unprecedented danger, without the checks and 
guarantees for equable, regular, and gradual action which every 
other free Government, and, above all, the great Transatlantic 
Democracy, has thought indispensable to social order and political 
stability. Percy GREG. 








DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
Cuarrer XII. 


TOUCHING THE FIRST DAYS OF HER PROBATION. 


Tue result of her sleeping was, that Diana’s humour, locked-up over- 
night, insisted on an excursion, as she lay with half-buried head and 
open eyelids, thinking of the Firm of lawyers she had to see; and 
to whom, and to the legal profession generally, she would be, under 
outward courtesies, nothing other than the ‘woman Warwick.’ She 
pursued the woman Warwick unmercifully through a series of inter- 
views with her decorous and crudely-minded defenders ; accurately 
perusing them behind their senior staidness. Her scorching sensi- 
tiveness sharpened her intelligence in regard to the estimate of dis- 
carded wives entertained by men of business and plain men of the 
world, and she drove the woman Warwick down their ranks, amazed 
by the vision of a puppet so unlike to herself in reality, though 
identical in situation. That woman, reciting her side of the case, 
gained a gradual resemblance to Danvers; she spoke primly ; per- 
petually the creature aired her handkerchief; she was bent on 
softening those sugarloaves, the hard business-men applying to her 
for facts. Facts were treated as unworthy of her ; mere stuff of the 
dustheap, mution-bones, old shoes; she swam above them in a cocoon 
of her spinning, sylphidine, unseizable; and between perplexing 
and mollifying the slaves of facts, she saw them at her heels, a 
tearful fry, abjectly imitative of her melodramatic performances. 
The spectacle was presented of a band of legal gentlemen vociferat- 
ing mightily for swords and the onset, like the Austrian empress’s 
Magyars, to vindicate her just and holy cause. Our Law-courts 
failing, they threatened Parliament, and for a last resort, the country! 
We are not going to be the woman Warwick without a stir, my 
bretheren. 

Emma, an early riser that morning, for the purpose of a private 
consultation with Mr. Redworth, found her lying placidly wakeful, 
to judge by appearances. 

“You have not slept, my dear child ?” 

“ Perfectly,” said Diana, giving her hand and offering the lips. 
“T’m only having a warm morning bath in bed,” she added, in 
explanation of a chill moisture that the touch of her exposed skin 
betrayed ; for whatever the fun of the woman Warwick, there had 


been sympathetic feminine horrors in the frame of the sentient 
woman. 
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Emma fancied she kissed a quiet sufferer. A few remarks very 
soon set her wildly laughing. Both were laughing when Danvers 
entered the room, rather guilty, being late; and the sight of the 
prim-visaged maid she had been driving among the lawyers kindled 
Diana’s comic imagination to such a pitch that she ran riot in 
drolleries, carrying her friend headlong on the tide. 

“T have not laughed so much since you were married,” said 
Emma. 

“Nor I, dear ;—proving that the bar to it was the ceremony,” said 
Diana. 

She passed three peaceable days at Copsley, at war only with the 
luxury of the house. On the fourth, a letter to Lady Dunstane from 
Redworth gave the address of the best lodgings he could find, and 
Diana started for London. 

She had during a couple of weeks, besides the first fresh exercising 
of her pen, as well as the severe gratification of economy, a savage 
exultation in passing through the streets on foot and unknown. Save 
for the plunges into the office of her solicitors, Braddock & Co., she 
could seem to herself a woman who had never submitted to the yoke. 
What a pleasure it was, after finishing a number of pages, to start 
eastward toward the lawyer-regions, full of imaginary cropping 
incidents, and from that churchyard westward, against smoky sun- 
sets, or in welcome fogs, an atom of the crowd! She had an affec- 
tion for the crowd. They clothed her. She laughed at the gloomy 
forebodings of Danvers concerning the perils environing ladies in 
the streets after dark, alone. The lights in the streets after dark, 
and the quick running of her blood, combined to strike sparks of 
fancy and inspirit the task of composition at night. This new, 
strange, solitary life, cut off from her adulatory society, both by the 
shock that made the abyss and by the utter foreignness, threw her in 
upon her natural forces, recasting her, and thinning away her 
memory of her past days, excepting girlhood, into the remote. 
She lived with her girlhood as with a simple little sister. They were 
two in one, and she corrected the dreams of the younger, protected, 
and counselled her very sagely, advising her to love Truth and look 
always to Reality for her refreshment. She was ready to say that 
no habitable spot on our planet was healthier and pleasanter than 
London. As to the perils haunting the head of Danvers, her expe- 
riences assured her of a perfect immunity from them; and the 
maligned thoroughfares of a great city, she was ready to affirm, 
contrasted favourably with certain hospitable Halls. 

The long-suffering Fates permitted her for a term to enjoy the 
generous delusion. Subsequently a sweet surprise alleviated the 
shock she had sustained. Emma Dunstane’s carriage was at her 
door, and Emma entered her sitting-room, to tell her of having hired 
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a house in the neighbourhood, looking on the park. She begged to 
have her for guest, sorrowfully anticipating the refusal. At least 
they were to be near one another. 

They spoke of the lawyers, and the calculated period of the trial ; 
of the husband too, and his inciting belief in the falseness of his wife. 
“That is his excuse,” Diana said, her closed mouth meditatively 
dimpling the corners over thoughts of his grounds for fury. He had 
them, though none for the incriminating charge. The Sphinx mouth 
of the married woman at war and at bay must be left unriddled. 
She and the Law differed in their interpretation of the dues of 
wedlock. 

But matters referring to her case were secondary with Diana beside 
the importance of her storing impressions. Her mind required to 
hunger for something, and this Reality which frequently she was 
forced to loathe, she forced herself proudly to accept, despite her 
youthfulness. Her philosophy swallowed it in the lump, as the 
great serpent his meal; she hoped to digest it sleeping likewise. 
Her visits of curiosity to the Law Courts, where she stood spying 
and listening behind a veil, gave her a great deal of tough substance 
to digest. There she watched the process of the tortures to be - 
applied to herself, and hardened her senses for the ordeal. She saw 
there the ribbed and shanked old skeleton world on which our fair 
fleshly is moulded. After all, your Fool’s Paradise is not a garden 
to grow in. Charon’s ferry-boat is not thicker with phantoms. 
They do not live in mind or soul. Chiefly women people it: a 
certain class of limp men ; women for the most part: they are sown 
there. And put their garden under the magnifying glass of inti- 
macy, what do we behold? A world not better than the world it 
curtains, only foolisher. 

Her conversations with Lady Dunstane brought her at last to the 
point of her damped enthusiasm. She related an incident or two 
occurring in her career of independence, and they discussed our state 
of civilization plainly and gravely, save for the laughing peals her 
phrases occasionally provoked ; as when she named the intruders and 
disturbers of solitarily-faring ladies, ‘ Cupid’s footpads.” 

“T was getting an exalted idea of English gentlemen, Emmy. 
‘Rich and rare were the gems she wore.’ I was ready to vow that 
one might traverse the larger island similarly respected. I praised 
their chivalry. I thought it a privilege to live in such a land. I 
cannot describe to you how delightful it was to me to walk out and 
home generally protected. I might have been seriously annoyed 
but that one of the clerks—‘articled,’ he called himself—of our 
lawyers happened to be by. He offered to guard me, and was 
amusing with his modest tiptoe air. No, I trust to the English 

common man more than ever. He is a man of honour. I am convinced 
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he is matchless in any other country, except Ireland. The English 
gentleman trades on his reputation.” 

He was condemned by an afflicted delicacy, the sharpest of critical 
tribunals. 

Emma bade her not to be too sweeping from a bad example. 

“Tt is not a single one,” said Diana. ‘“ What vexes me and frets 
me is, that I must be a prisoner, or allow Danvers to mount guard. 
And I can’t see the end of it. And Danvers is no magician. She 
seems to know her countrymen, though. She warded one of them 
off, by saying to me: “This is the crossing, my Jady.” He fled. 

Lady Dunstane affixed the popular title to the latter kind of 
gentleman. She was irritated on her friend’s behalf, and against 
the worrying of her sisterhood, thinking in her heart, nevertheless, 
that the passing of a face and figure like Diana’s might inspire 
honourable emotions, pitiable for being hapless. 

There was an upper middle class, definitely below the aristo- 
cratic, boasting an aristocracy of morals, and eminently persuasive 
of public opinion, if not commanding it. Previous to the relaxa- 
tion, by amendment, of a certain legal process, this class was held 
to represent the austerity of the country. At present a relaxed 
austerity is represented; and still the bulk of the members are of 
fair repute, though not quite on the level of their pretensions. 
They were then, while more sharply divided from the titular 
superiors they are socially absorbing, very powerful to brand a 
woman’s character, whatever her rank might be; having innu- 
merable agencies and avenues for that high purpose, to say nothing 
of the printing-press. Lady Dunstane’s anxiety to draw them 
over to the cause of her friend set her thinking of the influential 
Mrs. Cramborne Wathin, with whom she was distantly connected ; 
the wife of a potent serjeant-at-law fast mounting to the Bench 
and knighthood; the centre of a circle, and not strangely that, 
despite her deficiency in the arts and graces, for she had wealth 
and a cook, a husband proud of his wine-cellar, and the ambition to 
rule ; all the rewards, together with the expectations, of the virtuous. 
Her appearance and her principles fitted her to stand for the Puritan 
rich of the period, emerging by the aid of an extending wealth into 
luxurious worldliness, and retaining the maxims of their forefathers 
for the discipline of the poor and erring. 

Lady Dunstane called on her to let her know she had taken a 
house in town for the season, and in the course of the chat Mrs. 
Cramborne Wathin was invited to dinner. ‘You will meet my 
dear friend Mrs. Warwick,” she said, and the reply was: “Oh: I 
have heard of her.” 

Considering her husband’s plenitude of old legal anecdotes, and 
her own diligent perusal of the funny publications of the day, that 
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she might be on the level of the wits and celebrities she entertained, 
Mrs. Cramborne Wathin had a right to expect the leading share in 
the conversation, to which she was accustomed. They had to eat in 
silence, occasionally grinning, because a woman labouring under a 
stigma would rattle-rattle, as if the laughter of the company were 
her due, and decency beneath her notice. Some one alluded toa 
dog of Mrs. Warwick’s, whereupon she trips out a story of her dog’s 
amazing intelligence. 

“And pray,” said Mrs. Cramborne Wathin across the table, 
merely to slip in a word, “what is the name of this wonderful 
dog ?” 

‘‘ His name is Leander,” said Diana. 

“Oh, Leander. I don’t think I hear myself calling to a dog in a 
name of three syllables. Two at the most.” 

“No, so I call Hero! if I want him to come immediately,” said 
Diana, and the gentlemen, to Mrs. Cramborne Wathin’s astonish- 


ment, acclaimed it. Mr. Redworth, at her elbow, explained the point, 
to her disgust. 


That was Diana’s offence. 

If it should seem a small one, let it be remembered that a snub 
was intended, and was foiled; and foiled with an apparent simplicity, 
enough to exasperate, had there been no laughter of men to back 
the countering stroke. A woman under a cloud, she talked, pushed 
to shine ; she would be heard, would be applauded. Her chronicler 
must likewise admit the error of her giving way to a petty sentiment 
of antagonism on first beholding Mrs. Cramborne Wathin, before 
whom she at once resolved to be herself, for a holiday, instead of 
acting demurely to conciliate. Probably it was an antagonism of 
race, the shrinking of the skin from the burr. But when Tremen- 
dous Powers are invoked, we should treat any simple revulsion of 
our blood as a vice. The Gods of this world’s contests demand it 
of us, in relation to them, that the mind, and not the instincts, shall 
be at work. Otherwise the course of a prudent policy is never to 
invoke them, but avoid. 

The upper class was gained by her intrepidity, her charm, and her 
elsewhere offending wit, however the case might go. It is chival- 
rous, but not, alas, inflammable in support of innocence. 

When Emma Dunstane spoke to her of the certainty of triumph- 
ing, she suggested a possible dissentient among the fateful Twelve, 
merely to escape the drumming sound of that hollow big word. The 
irreverent imp of her humour came to her relief by calling forth the 
Twelve, in the tone of the clerk of the Court, and they answered to 
their names of trades and crafts, after the manner of Titania’s elves, 
and were questioned as to their fitness, by education, habits, enlight- 
enment, to pronounce decisively upon the case in dispute, the case 
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being plainly stated. They replied, that the long habit of dealing 
with scales enabled them to weigh the value of evidence the most 
delicate. Moreover, they were Englishmen, and anything short of 
downright bullet facts went to favour the woman. For thus we 
right the balance of legal injustice toward the sex: we conveniently 
wink, ma’am. 

“More shame to the man who drags you before them—if he 
persists !”” Emma rejoined. 

“He will. I know him. I would not have him draw back now,” 
said Diana, catching her breath. ‘And, dearest, do not abuse him ; 
for if you do, you set me imagining guiltiness. Oh, heaven !—sup- 
pose me publicly pardoned! No, I have kinder feelings when we 
stand opposed. It is odd, and rather frets my conscience, to think of 
the little resentment I feel. Hardly any! He has not cause to like his 
wife. Dearest, now that the day of trial draws nigh—you have never 
questioned me, and it was like you to spare me pain——but now I can 
speak of him and myself.” Diana dropped her voice. Here was 
another confession. The proximity of the trial acted like fire on her 
faded recollection of incidents. It may be that partly the shame of 
alluding to them had blocked her woman’s memory. For one curious 
operation of the charge of guiltiness upon the nearly guiltless is to 
make them paint themselves pure white, to the obliteration of minor 
spots, until the whiteness being acknowledged, or the ordeal immi- 
nent, the spots recur and press upon their consciences. She resumed, 
in a rapid undertone: ‘“ You know that a certain degree of independ- 
ence had been, if not granted by him, conquered by me. I had the 
habit of it. Obedience with him is imprisonment—he is a blind 
wall. He received a commission, greatly to his advantage, and was 
absent. He seems to have received information of some sort. He 
returned unexpectedly, at a late hour, and attacked me at once, 
middling violent. My friend—and that he is!—was coming from 
the House for a ten minutes’ talk, as usual, on his way home, to 
refresh him after the long sitting and bear-baiting he had nightly to 
endure. Now let me confess: I grew frightened ; Mr. Warwick was 
‘ off his head,’ as they say—crazy, and I could not bear the thought 
of those two meeting. While he raged I threw open the window 
and put the lamp near it, to expose the whole interior—cunning as a 
veteran intriguer: horrible, but it had to be done to keep them apart. 
He asked me what madness possessed me, to sit by an open window 
at midnight, in view of the public, with a damp wind blowing. I 
complained of want of air and fanned my forehead. I heard the 
steps on the pavement; I stung him to retort loudly, and I was 
relieved ; the steps passed on. So the trick succeeded—the trick ! 
It was the worst I was guilty of, but it was a trick, and it branded 
me trickster. It teaches me to see myself with an abyss in my 
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nature full of infernal possibilities. I think I am hewn in black 
rock. A woman who can do as I did by instinct, needs to have an 
angel always near her, if she has not a husband she reveres.” 

“We are none of us better than you, dear Tony; only some are 
more fortunate, and many are cowards,” Emma said. “ You acted 
prudently in a wretched situation, partly of your own making, partly 
of thecircumstances. But a nature like yours could not sit still and 
moan. That marriage was to blame! The English notion of women 
seems to be that we are born white sheep or black; circumstances 
have nothing to do with our colour. They dread to grant distinc- 
tions, and to judge of us discerningly is beyond them. Whether 
the fiction that their homes are purer than elsewhere, helps to 
establish the fact, I do not know: there is a class that does live 
honestly ;. and at any rate it springs from a liking for purity ; but I 
am sure that their method of impressing it on women has the dangers 
of things artificial. They narrow their understanding of human 
nature, and that is not the way to improve the breed.” 

The Bull’s Head, or British Jury of Twelve, with the wig on it, 
was faced during the latter half of a week of good news. First, 
Mr. Thomas Redworth was returned to Parliament by a stout 
majority for the Borough of Orrybridge: the Hon. Perey Dacier 
delivered a brilliant speech in the House of Commons, necessarily 
pleasing to his uncle: Lord Larrian obtained the command of the 
Rock : the house of The Crossways was let to a tenant approved by 
Mr. Braddock : Diana received the opening proof-sheets of her little 
volume, and an instalment of the modest honorarium: and finally, 
the Plaintiff in the suit involving her name was adjudged to have 
not proved his charge. 

She heard of it without a change of countenance. 

It was midwinter when Dame Gossip, who keeps the exotic world 
alive with her fanning whispers, related that .the lovely Mrs. War- 
wick had left England on board the schooner-yacht Clarissa, with 
Lord and Lady Esquart, for a voyage in the Mediterranean : and 
(behind her hand) that the reason was urgent, inasmuch as she fled 
to escape the meshes of the terrific net of the marital law brutally 
whirled to capture her by the man her husband. 





Cuaptrer XIII. 
INTRODUCES THE HON. PERCY DACIER. 


Tue Gods of this world’s contests, against whom our poor stripped 
individual is commonly in revolt, are, as we know, not miners, they 
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are reapers ; and if we appear no longer on the surface, they cease 
to bruise us: they will allow an arena character to be cleansed and 
made presentable while enthusiastic friends preserve discretion. It 
is of course less than magnanimity ; they are not proposed to you 
for your worship ; they are little Gods, temporary as that great 
wave, their parent human mass of the hour. But they have one 
worshipful element in them, which is, the divine insistaney upon 
there being two sides to a case—to every case. And the People so 
far directed by them may boast of healthfulness. Let the indivi- 
dual shriek, the innocent, triumphant, have in honesty to admit the 
fact. One side is vanquished, according to decree of Law, but the 
superior Council does not allow it to be extinguished. 

Diana’s battle was fought shadowily behind her for the space of a 
week or so, with some advocates on behalf of the beaten man; then 
it became a recollection of a beautiful woman, possibly erring, mis- 
valued by her husband, who was neither a man of the world nor a 
gracious yokefellow, nor anything to match her. She, however, 
once out of the public flames, had to recall her scorchings to be 
gentle with herself. Under a defeat, she would have been angrily 
self-vindicated. The victory of the ashen laurels drove her mind 
inward to gird at the hateful yoke, in compassion for its pair of 
victims. Quite earnestly by such means, yet always bearing a 
comical eye on her subterfuges, she escaped the extremes of personal 
blame. Those advocates of her opponent in and out of Court com- 
pelled her honest heart to search within and own to faults. But 
were they not natural faults? It was her marriage; it was mar- 
riage in the abstract: her own mistake and the world’s clumsy 
machinery of civilization: these were the capital offenders: not the 
wife who would laugh ringingly, and would have friends of the other 
sex, and shot her epigrams at the helpless despot, and was at times 
—yes—vixenish ; a nature driven to it, but that was the word. 
She was too generous to recount her charges against the vanquished. 
If his wretched jealousy had ruined her, the secret high tribunal 
within her bosom, which judged her guiltless for putting the sword 
between their marriage tie when they stood as one, because a quar- 
relling couple could not in honour play the embracing, pronounced 
him just pardonable. She distinguished that he could only suppose, 
manlikely, one bad cause for the division. 

To this extent she used her unerring brains, more openly than on 
her night of debate at the Crossways. The next moment she was off 
in vapour, meditating grandly on her independence of her sex and 
the passions. Love! she did not know it; she was not acquainted 
with either the criminal or the domestic God, and persuaded herself 
that she never could be. She was a Diana of coldness, preferring 
friendship; she could be the friend of men. There was another who 
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could be the friend of women. Her heart leapt to Redworth. Con- 
juring up his clear trusty face, at their grasp of hands when parting, 
she thought of her visions of her future about the period of the 
Dublin ball, and acknowledged, despite the erratic step to wedlock, a 
gain in having met and proved so true a friend. His face, figure, 
character, lightest look, lightest word, all were loyal signs of a man 
of honour, cold as she; he was the man to whom she could have 
opened her heart for inspection. Rejoicing in her independence of 
an emotional sex, the impulsive woman burned with a regret that at 
their parting she had not broken down conventional barriers and 
given her cheek to his lips in the anti-insular fashion with a 
brotherly friend. And why not when both were cold? Spirit to 
spirit, she did, delightfully refreshed by her capacity to do so with- 
out a throb. He had held her hand and looked into her eyes half 
a minute, like a dear comrade; as little arousing her instincts of 
defensiveness as the clearing heavens; and sisterly love for it was 
his due, a sister’s kiss. He needed a sister, and should have one in 
her. Emma’s recollected talk of “Tom Redworth” painted him 
from head to foot, brought the living man over the waters to the 
deck of the yacht. They were to meet in Egypt. Meanwhile 
England loomed the home of hostile forces ready to shock, had she 
been a visible planet, and ready to secrete a virus of her past history, 
had she been making new. 

She was happily away, borne by a whiter than swan’s wing on 
the sapphire Mediterranean. Her letters were peeps of splendour 
for the invalid. Emma Dunstane, as is usual with those who receive 
exhilarating correspondence from makers of books, condemned the 
authoress in comparison, and now first saw that she had the gift of 
writing. Only one cry: “Italy, Eden of exiles!” betrayed the 
seeming of a moan. She wrote of her poet and others, immediately. 
‘Thither had they fled, with adieu to England ! 

How many have waved the adieu! And it is England nourishing, 
England protecting them, England clothing them in the honours 
they wear. Only the posturing lower natures, on the level of their 
buskins, can pluck out the pocket-knife of sentimental spite to cut 
themselves loose from her at heart in earnest. The higher, bleed as 
they may, too pressingly feel their debt. Diana had the Celtic vivid 
sense of country. In England she was Irish, by hereditary, and by 
wilful opposition. Abroad, gazing along the waters, observing, 
comparing, reflecting, above all, reading of the struggles at home, 
the things done and attempted, her soul of generosity made her, 
though not less Irish, a daughter of Britain. It is at a distance 
that striving countries should be seen if we would have them in the 
pure idea; and this young woman of fervid mind, a reader of public 
speeches and speculator on the tides of politics (desirous, further, to 
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feel herself rather more in the pure idea), began to yearn for Eng- 
land long before her term of holiday exile ended. 

On the Nile, in the winter of the year, Diana met the Hon. Percy 
Dacier. She remarked on Dacier’s presence to Emma, without 
sketch or note of him as other than much esteemed by Lord and 
Lady Esquart. 

Writing from Venice, Diana mentioned Mr. Percy Dacier as being 
engaged to an heiress; “ A Miss Asper, niece of a mighty shipowner, 
Mr. Quintin Manx, Lady Esquart tells me: money fabulous, and 
necessary to a younger son devoured with ambition.” 

At Bellagio one afternoon Mr. Percy Dacier appeared. She had 
already formed a sort of estimate of his character, as an indifferent 
observer may do, and any woman previous to the inflaming of her 
imagination, if that is in store for her; and she now fell to work 
resetting the puzzle it became as soon her positive conclusions had 
to be shaped again. She observed in him a singular conflicting of a 
buoyant animal nature with a curb of studiousness, as if the fardels of 
age were piling on his shoulders before youth had quitted its pas- 
tures. His build of limbs and his features were those of the finely- 
bred English ; he had the English: taste for sports, games, manly 
diversions; and in the bloom of life, under thirty, his head was 
given to bend. The head bending on a tall upright figure, where 
there was breadth of chest, told of weights working. She recol- 
lected his open look, larger than inquiring, at the introduction to 
her; and it recurred when she uttered anything specially taking. 
What it meant was past a guess, though comparing it with the frank 
directness of Redworth’s eyes, she saw the difference between a look 
that accepted her and one that dilated on two opinions. 

Lugano is the Italian lake most lovingly encircled by mountain 
arms, and every height about it may be scaled with ease. The heights 
have their nest of waters below for a home scene, the southern Swiss 
peaks, with celestial Monta Rosa, in prospect. It was there that 
Diana reawakened, after the trance of a deadly draught, to the glory 
of the earth and her share in it, She wakened like the Princess of 
the Kiss ; happily not to kisses; to no sign, touch, or call that she 
could trace backward. The change befell her without a warning. 
After writing deliberately to her friend Emma, she laid down her 
pen and thought of nothing; and into this dreamfulness a wine 
passed, filling her veins, suffusing her mind, quickening her soul :— 
and coming whence ? out of air, out of the yonder of air. She could 
have imagined a seraphic presence in the room, that bade her arise 
and live ; take the cup of the wells of youth arrested at her lips by 
her marriage; quit her wintry bondage for warmth, light, space, the 
quick of simple being. And the strange pure ecstasy was not a 
transient electrification ; it came in waves on a continuous tide ; 
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looking was living ; walking flying. She hardly knew that she slept. 
The heights she had seen rosy at eve were marked for her ascent in 
the dawn. Sleep was one wink, and fresh as the dewy field and 
rock-flowers on her way upward, she sprang to more and more of 
heaven, insatiable, happily chirruping over her possessions. The 
threading of the town among the dear common people before others 
were abroad, was a pleasure: and pleasant her solitariness threading 
the gardens at the base of the rock, only she astir; and the first 
rough steps of the winding footpath, the first closed buds, the sharper 
air, the uprising of the mountain with her ascent; and pleasant too 
was her hunger and the nibble at a little loaf of bread. A linnet 
sang in her breast, an eagle lifted her feet. The feet were verily 
winged, as they are in a season of youth when the blood leaps to 
light from the pressure of the under forces, like a source at the | 
well-heads, and the whole creature blooms, vital in every energy as 
a spirit. To be a girl again was magical. She could fancy her 
having risen from the dead. And to be a girl, with a woman’s 
broader vision and receptiveness of soul, with knowledge of evil, and 
winging to ethereal happiness, this was a revelation of our human 
powers. 

She attributed the change to the influences of nature’s beauty and 
grandeur. Nor had her woman’s consciousness to play the chrysalis 
in any shy -ecesses of her heart ; she was nowhere veiled or torpid ; 
she was illumined, like the Salvatore she saw in the evening beams 
and mounted in the morning’s; and she had not a spot of secrecy; 
all her nature flew and bloomed ; she was bird, flower, flowing river, 
a quivering sensibility unweighted, unshrouded. Desires and hopes 
would surely have weighted and shrouded her. She had none, save 
for the upper air, the eyes of the mountain. 

Which was the dream—her past life or this ethereal existence? 
But this ran spontaneously, and the other had often been stimulated. 
She had not a doubt that her past life was the dream, or deception: and 
for the reason that now she was compassionate, large of heart toward 
all beneath her. Let them but leave her free, they were forgiven, 
even to prayers for their wellbeing! The plural number in the case 
was an involuntary multiplying of the single, coming of her inca- 
pacity during this elevation and rapture of the senses to think dis- 
tinctly of that One who had discoloured her opening life. Freedom 
to breathe, gaze, climb, grow with the grasses, fly with the clouds, 
to muse, to sing, to be an unclaimed self, dispersed upon earth, air, 
sky, to find a keener transfigured self in that radiation—she craved 
no more. 

Bear in mind her beauty, her charm of tongue, her present state 
of white simplicity in fervour: was there ever so perilous a woman 


for the most guarded and clearest-eyed of young men to meet at early 
morn upon a mountain-side ? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
TREATS OF A MIDNIGHT BELL, AND OF A SCENE OF EARLY MORNING. 


On a round of the mountains rising from Osteno, south-eastward of 
Lugano, the Esquart party rose from the natural grotto and headed 
their carriages up and down the defiles, halting for a night at Rovio, 
a little village below the Generoso, lively with waterfalls and water- 
courses ; and they fell so in love with the place that, after roaming 
along the flowery border-ways by moonlight, they resolved to rest 
there two or three days and try some easy ascents. In the diurnal 
course of nature, being pleasantly tired, they had the avowed inten- 
tion of sleeping there; so they went early to their beds, and care- 
lessly wished one another good-night, none of them supposing 
slumber to be anywhere one of the warlike arts, a paradoxical thing 
you must battle for and can only win at last when utterly beaten. 
Hard by their inn, close enough for a priestly homily to have been 
audible, stood a church campanile, wherein hung a Bell, not osten- 
sibly communicating with the demons of the pit ; in daylight rather 
a merry comrade. But at night, when the children of nerves lay 
stretched, he threw off the mask. As soon as they had fairly nestled 
he smote their pillows a shattering blow, loud for the retold prelud- 
ing quarters, incredibly clanging the number ten. Then he waited 
for neighbouring campanili to box the ears of slumber’s votaries in 
turn; whereupon, under pretence of excessive conscientiousness, or 
else oblivious of his antecedent damnable misconduct, or perhaps in 
actual league and trapdoor conspiracy with the surging goblin hosts 
beneath us, he resumed his blaring strokes, a sonorous recapitulation 
of the number; all the others likewise. It wasan alarum fit to warn 
of Attila or Alaric; and not simply the maniacal noise invaded the 
fruitful provinces of sleep like Hun and Vandal, the irrational 
repetition ploughed the minds of those unhappy somnivolents, leav- 
ing them worse than sheared by barbarians, disrupt, as by earth- 
quake, with the unanswerable question to providence, Why !—Why 
twice ? 

They were unaware of his religious obligation, following the hour 
of the district, to inform them of the tardy hour of Rome. Every 
resonant quarter was anticipated up to the blow, without averting 
its murderous abruptness ; and an executioner Midnight that sounded, 
in addition to the reiterated quarters, four and twenty ringing 
hammer-strokes, with the aching pause between the twelves, left 
them the prey of the legions of torturers which are summed, though 
not described, in the title of a sleepless night. 

From that period -the curse was milder, but the victims raged. 
They swam on vasty deeps, they knocked at rusty gates, they 
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shouldered all the weapons of black Insomnia’s armoury and became 
her soldiery, doing her will upon themselves. Of her originally 
sprang the inspired teaching of the doom of men to excruciation in 
endlessness. She is the fountain of the infinite ocean whereon the 
exceedingly sensitive soul is tumbled everlastingly, with the diver- 
sion of hot pincers to appease its appetite for change. 

Dacier was never the best of sleepers. He had taken to exercise 
his brains prematurely, not only in learning, but also in reflection ; 
and a reflectiveness that is indulged before we have a rigid mastery 
of the emotions, or have slain them, is apt to make a young man 
more than commonly a child of nerves: nearly as much so as the 
dissipated, with the difference that they are hilarious while wasting 
their treasury, which he is not; and he may recover under favouring 
conditions, which is a point of vantage denied to them. Physically 
he had stout reserves, for he had not disgraced the temple. His 
intemperateness lay in the craving to rise and lead: a precocious 
ambition. Many perplexities were therefore buzzing about his head ; 
among them at present one sufficiently magnified and voracious to 
swallow the remainder. He added force to the interrogation as to 
why that Bell should sound its inhuman strokes twice, by asking 
himself why he was there to hear it! The noisy alarum told him 
he floundered in quags, like a silly creature chasing a marsh-lamp. 
But was it so? Was it not, on the contrary, a serious pursuit of 
the secret of a woman’s character ?—Oh, a woman and her cha- 
racter! Ordinary women and their characters might set to work to 
get what relationship and likeness they could. They had no secret 
to allure. This one had: she had the secret of lake waters under 
rock, unfathomable in limpidness. He could not think of her with- 
out shooting at nature, and nature’s very sweetest and subtlest, for 
comparisons. As to the sex, his active man’s contempt of the petti- 
coated secret attractive to boys and greylings, made him believe that 
in her he hunted the mind and the spirit : perchance a double mind, 
a twilighted spirit ; but not a mere woman. Furthermore, a couple 
of the members of his family inclined to do her injustice. At least, 
they judged her harshly, owing, he thought, to an inveterate opinion 
they held regarding Lord Dannisburgh’s obliquity in relation to 
women. He shared it, and did not concur in their verdict upon the 
woman implicated. That is to say, knowing something of her now, 
he could see the possibility of her innocence in the special charm 
that her mere sparkle of features and speech, and her freshness, 
would have for a man like his uncle. The possibility pleaded 
strongly on her behalf, while the darker possibility weighted by his 
uncle’s reputation plucked at him from below. 

She certainly had not directed any of her arts upon him. Besides 
he was half engaged. And that was a burning perplexity ; not 
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because of abstract scruples touching the necessity for love in 
marriage. The young lady, great heiress though she was, and 
willing, as she allowed him to assume; graceful too, reputed a 
beauty; struck him cold. He fancied her transparent, only Arctic. 
Her transparency displayed to him all the common virtues, and a 
serene possession of the inestimable and eminent one outweighing 
all; but charm, wit, ardour, intercommunicative quickness, and 
kindling beauty, airy grace, were qualities that a man, it seemed, 
had to look for in women spotted by a doubt of their having the 
chief and priceless. 

He was dozing when the Bell burst through the thin division 
between slumber and wakefulness, recounting what seemed innu- 
merable peals, hard on his cranium. Grey daylight blanched the 
window and the bed: his watch said five of the morning. He 
thought of the pleasure of a bath beneath some dashing spray- 
showers, and jumped up to dress, feeling a queer sensation of skin in 
his clothes, the sign of a feverish night ; and yawning he went into 
the air. Leftward the narrow village-street led to the footway along 
which he could-‘make for the mountain-wall. He cast one look at 
the head of the campanile, silly as an owlish roysterer’s glazed stare 
at the young Aurora, and hurried his feet to check the yawns coming 
alarmingly fast, in the place of ideas. 

His elevation above the valley was about the kneecap of the 
Generoso. Waters of past rain-clouds poured down the mountain- 
sides like veins of metal, here and there flinging off a shower on the 
busy descent ; only dubiously animate in the lacklustre of the huge 
bulk piled against a yellow East that wafted fleets of pinky cloudlets 
overhead. He mounted his path to a level with inviting grass- 
mounds where water circled, running from scoops and cups to curves 
and brook-streams, and in his fancy calling to him to hear them. 
To dip in them was his desire. To roll and shiver braced by the 
icy flow was the spell to break that baleful incantation of the intoler- 
able night ; so he struck across a ridge of boulders, wreck of a land- 
slip from the height he had hugged, to the open space of shadowed 
undulations, and soon had his feet on turf. Heights to right and to 
left, and between them, aloft, a sky the rosy wheelcourse of the 
chariot of morn, and below, among the knolls, choice of sheltered 
nooks where waters whispered of secresy to satisfy Diana herself. 
They have that whisper and waving of secresy in secret scenery ; 
they beckon to the bath; and they conjure classic visions of the 
pudency of the Goddess irate or unsighted. The semi-mythological 
state of mind, built of old images and favouring haunts, was known 
to Dacier. The name of Diana, playing vaguely on his conscious- 
ness, helped to it. He had no definite thought of the mortal woman 
when the highest grass-roll near the rock gave him view of a bowered 
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source and of a pool under a chain of cascades, bounded by polished 
shelves and slabs. The very spot for him, he decided at the first 
peep; and at the second, with fingers instinctively loosening his 
waistcoat-buttons for a commencement, he shouldered round and 
strolled away, though not at a rapid pace, nor far before he 
halted. 

That it could be no other than she, the figure he had seen standing 
beside the pool, he was sure. Why had he turned? Thoughts 
thick and swift as a blush in the cheeks of seventeen overcame him ; 
and queen of all, the thought bringing the picture of this mountain- 
solitude to vindicate a woman shamefully assailed.—She who found 
her pleasure in these haunts of nymph and Goddess, at the fresh cold 
bosom of nature, must be clear as day. She trusted herself to the 
loneliness here, and to the honour of men, from a like irreflective 
sincereness. She was unable to imagine danger where her own 
impelling thirst was pure. ... . 

The thoughts, it will be discerned, were but flashes of momentary 
vivid sensibility. Where a woman’s charm has won half the battle, 
her character is an advancing standard and sings victory, let her do 
no more than take a quiet morning walk before breakfast. 

Nor had Dacier ever been particularly poetical about women. The 
present Diana had wakened his curiosity, had stirred his interest in 
her, pricked his admiration, but gradually, until a sleepless night 
with its flock of raven-fancies under that dominant Bell, ended by 
colouring her, the moment she stood in his eyes, as freshly as the 
morning sky. We are much influenced in youth by sleepless nights: 
they disarm, they predispose us to submit to soft occasion; and in 
our youth occasion is always coming. 

He heard her voice. She had risen up the grass-mound, and he 
hung brooding half-way down. She was dressed in some texture of 
the hue of lavender. A violet scarf loosely knotted over the bosom 
opened on her throat. The loop of her black hair curved under a 
hat of grey beaver. Memorably radiant was her face. 

They met, exchanged greetings, praised the beauty of the morning, 
and struck together on the Bell. She laughed: “TI heard it at ten ; 
I slept till four. Inever wake later. I was out in the air by half- 
past. Were you disturbed ?” y 

He alluded to his troubles with the Bell. 

“Tt sounded like a felon’s heart in skeleton ribs,” he said. 

“ Or a proser’s tongue in a hollow skull,” said she. 

He bowed to her conversible readiness, and at once fell into the 
background; as he did only with her, to perform accordant bass in 
their dialogue ; for when a woman lightly caps our strained remarks, 
we galantly surrender the leadership, lest she should too cuttingly 
assert her claim. 
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Some sweet wild cyclamen flowers were at her breast. She held 
in her left hand a bunch of buds and blown cups of the pale purple 
meadow-crocus. He admiredthem. She told him to look round. 
He confessed to not having noticed them in the grass : what was the 
name? Colchicum, in Botany, she said. 

“These are plucked to be sent to a friend ; otherwise I’m reluctant 
to take the life of flowers for a whim. Wild flowers, I mean. I am 
not sentimental about garden flowers: they are cultivated for deco- 
ration, grown for clipping.” 

“T suppose they don’t carry the same signification,” said Dacier, 
in the tone of a pupil to such themes. 

“They carry no feeling,” said she. ‘And that is my excuse for 
plucking these, where they seem to spring like our town-dream of 
happiness. I believe they are sensible of it too; but these must do 
service to my invalid friend, who cannot travel. Are you ever as 
much interested in the woes of great ladies as of country damsels ? 
Tam not—not unless they have natural distinction. You have met 
Lady Dunstane? Court her, if ever you come across her. Or have 
you a man’s horror of women with brains ? ” 

“Am I expressing it?” said he. ~ 

“Do not breathe London or Paris here on me.” She fanned the 
crocuses under her chin. “If you would have this valley—or 
mountain-cleft, one should call it—described, only verse could do 
it for you,” Diana pursued, and stopped, glanced at his face and 
smiled. She had spied the end of a towel peeping out of one of 
his pockets. “You came for a bath! Go back, by all means, and 
mount that rise of grass where you first saw me; and down on the 
other side, a little to the right, you ‘vill find the very place for 
a bath, at a corner of the rock-—a natural fountain; a bubbling 
pool in a ring of brushwood, with falling water, so tempting that I 
could have pardoned a push: about five feet deep. Lose no time.” 

Dacier’s eyebrows knotted a trifle over her eagerness to dismiss 
him: he was not used to it, but rather to be courted by women, and 
to condescend. 

“T shall not long, I’m afraid, have the pleasure of walking beside 
you and hearing you. I had letters at Lugano. My uncle is 
unwell, I hear.’’ 

“ Lord Dannisburgh ? ” 

The name sprang from her lips unhesitatingly. 

His nodded affirmative altered her face and her voice. 

“Tt is not a grave illness ?” 

“They rather fear it.” 

“You had the news at Lugano?” 

He answered the implied reproach: “I can be of no service.” 

“ But surely !” 
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“It’s even doubtful that he would be bothered to receive me. We 
hold no views in common—excepting one.” 

“Could I?” she exclaimed. “O that I might! If he is really 
ill! But if it is actually serious he would perhaps have a wish. . 
IT can nurse. I know I have the power to cheer him. You ought 
indeed to be in England.” 

Dacier said he had thought it better to wait for later reports. “I 
shall drive to Lugano this afternoon, and act on the information I 
get there. Probably it ends my holiday.” 

“Will you do me the favour to write me word ?—and especially 
tell me if you think he would like to have me near him,” said Diana. 
“‘ And let him know that if he wants nursing or cheerful companion- 
ship, I am at any moment ready to come.” 

The flattery of a beautiful young woman to wait on him would be 
very agreeable to Lord Dannisburgh, Dacier conceived. Her offer 
to go was possibly purely charitable. But the imprudence of her 
occupation of the post obscured whatever appeared admirable in her 
devotedness. Her choice of a man like Lord Dannisburgh for the 
friend to whom she could sacrifice her good name less falteringly 
than she gathered those field-flowers, was inexplicable ; and she her- 
self a darker riddle at each step of his reading. 

He promised curtly to write. ‘I will do my best to hit a flying 
address.” 

Among the boulder-stones of the ascent to the path he ventured 
to propose a little masculine assistance in a hand stretched mutely. 
Although there was no great need for help, her natural kindliness 
checked the inclination to refuse it. When their hands disjoined she 
found herself reddening. She cast it on the exertion. Her heart 
was throbbing. It might be the exertion likewise. 

He walked and talked much more airily along the descending 
pathway, as if he had suddenly become more intimately acquainted 
with her. 

She listened, trying to think of the manner in which he might be 
taught to serve that cause she had at heart; and the colour deepened 
on her cheeks till it set fire to her underlying consciousness : blood to 
spirit. A tremor of alarm ran through her. 

His request for one of the crocuses to keep as a souvenir of the 
morning was refused. ‘They are sacred; they were all devoted to 
my friend when I plucked them.” 

He pointed to a half-open one, with the petals in disparting point- 
ing to junction, and compared it to the famous tiptoe ballet-posture, 
arms above head and fingers like swallows meeting in air, of an 
operatic danseuse of the time. 

‘“‘T do not see it, because I will not see it,’’ she said, and she found 
a personal cooling and consolement in the phrase.—We have this 
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power of resisting invasion of the poetic by the commonplace, the 
spirit by the blood, if we please, though you men may not think that 
fm we have !—Her alarmed sensibilities bristled and made head against 
fm him asanenemy. She fancied (for the aforesaid reason—because 
i she chose) that it was on account of the offence to her shy morning 
pleasure by his Londonizing. At any other moment her natural 
liveliness and trained social ease would have taken any remark on 
the eddies of the tide of converse; and so she told herself, and did 
not the less feel wounded, adverse, armed. He seemed somehow to 
have dealt a mortal blow to the happy girl she had become again. 
The woman she was protested on behalf of the girl, while the girl in 
her heart bent lowered sad eyelids on the woman ; and which of them 
was wiser of the truth, she could not have said, for she was honestly 
not aware of the truth, but she knew she was divided in halves, with 
one half pitying the other, one rebuking: and all because of the 
incongruous comparison of a wildflower to an operadancer! Absurd 
indeed. We human creatures are the silliest on earth, most cer- 
tainly. 

Dacier had observed the blush, and the check to her flowing 
tongue did not escape him as they walked back to the inn down the 
narrow street of black rooms, where the women gossiped at the 
fountain and the cobbler threaded on his doorstep. His novel excite- 
ment supplied the deficiency, sweeping him past minor reflections. 
He was, however, surprised to hear her tell Lady Esquart, as soon as 
they were together at the breakfast-table, that he had the intention 
of starting for England ; and further surprised, and slightly stung 
too, when, on the poor lady’s moaning over her recollection of the 
midnight Bell, and vowing she could not attempt to sleep another 
night in the place, Diana declared her resolve to stay there one day 
longer with her maid, and explore the neighbourhood for the wild- 
flowers in which it abounded. Lord and Lady Esquart agreed to 
anything agreeable to her, after excusing themselves for the neces- 
sitated flight, piteously relating the story of their sufferings. My 
lord could have slept, but he had remained awake to comfort my 
lady. 
“ True knightliness! ”’ Diana said in praise of these long married 
lovers; and she asked them what they had talked of during the 
night. 

“You, my dear, partly,’ said Lady Esquart. 

“ For an opiate ?” 

“ An invocation of the morning,” said Dacier. 

Lady Esquart looked at Diana and at him. She thought it was 
well that her fair friend should stay. It was then settled for Diana 
to rejoin them the next evening at Lugano, thence to proceed to 
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i 
Tue recent formation of a dismounted corps d’élite composed of 
officers and men drawn from nineteen regiments of cavalry in the 
United Kingdom is perhaps the strangest episode in the annals of § 
that arm. Imperious circumstances have compelled the commander- ff 
in-chief of the expedition to Khartoum to resort to this expedient in 
order to obtain the services of a certain number of seasoned soldiers, |) 
but we know from Lord Wolseley’s writings that he does not in any 
way share the opinion of some English officers, holding what are} 
termed advanced views, that cavalry will in future be useless on the 
battle-field, even against disciplined infantry; that the extraordi- 
nary improvements in modern firearms, their capacity for rapidity 
of fire and greatly increased range, will have the effect of confining 
the duties of cavalry to minor objects and of greatly diminishing its 
utility. There might be some truth in this theory if battles were 
fought on perfectly level plains, if smoke, dust, and mist were un- 
known, or if the sudden appearance of a body of horsemen well closed- 
in on the flank of infantry, exhausted by the fatigue and anxiety 
of a long conflict, were no longer to have a terrifying effect. Among 
the military nations of the Continent, however, it is recognised 
that, so far from the time for the efficacious employment of cavalry, 
either on the battle-field or in enterprises against the flanks or rear 
of an enemy, being past, a glorious future is dawning for that arm, 
and that opportunities will arise when well-disciplined, well-trained, 
and well-commanded cavalry may, through its power of securing for 
itself comparative immunity from the dangers to which other arms 
are in a higher ratio exposed, take a leading part in the conflict and 
perhaps decide the fate of a campaign. Amongst other high autho- 
rities, Field-Marshal Count Moltke has recorded his opinion that 
because in future the destructive fire of artillery will necessitate a 
scattered formation, the réle of cavalry will be most important. 
Greater skill will no doubt be required in handling it so as to 
bring it into action decisively at the critical moment, cito parare 
victoriam, for only by rapidity in mancuvring can the — of the 
breechloader be paralysed. 

History proves that without cavalry a victory is rarely brilliant. 
If cavalry is beaten, according to Montecuculi, the battle is entirely 
lost ; if, on the other hand, it is victorious, the victory is complete. 
From the day when Hasdrubal destroyed the Roman host at Canne, 
until that on which, two thousand years afterwards, the British 
squadrons, charging the flanks of the old guard at Waterloo, “ pre- 
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vented all rallying ” after the annihilation of the French cavalry, 
this axiom has been true. In the last great war cavalry on both 
sides were on several occasions nobly sacrificed in order to gain time 
for the infantry, or in heroic effort to avert disasters already irre- 
parable, but neither in the “death rides” of Worth or Réjonville, 
or in the terrible slaughter of Sedan, were the losses as heavy as those 
incurred by cavalry in the days of muzzle-loaders. That the effect 
of the fire of modern weapons, requiring as they do in their use 
considerable skill and a correct judgment of distance, would be very 
destructive to cavalry moving rapidly outside the zone of 400 yards 
remains to be proved. In a trial which lately took place in India 
between 3 Gardner guns and a detachment of 60 picked shots file- 
firing at 6 stationary targets at 585 yards, the distance being 
unknown, the latter made only 24 hits out of 411 rounds, and at 
900 yards volley-firing, the distance being known, only 36 hits out 
of 630 rounds. The Gardner guns were even less successful, a result 
highly encouraging to cavalry. 

It is probable that, should war be declared between any of the 
great states of Europe, several cavalry divisions would be at once 
pushed to the threatened frontier in order to cover the mobilization 
and concentration of the armies in their rear. From the first 
engagements of cavalry and horse artillery on a large scale may be 
expected, and the question as to which country is to be the theatre 
of operations will be decided by the rival squadrons. In view of the 
momentous consequences of success or failure at the outset of a 
campaign, it is not to be wondered at that a great increase has been 
gradually taking place in the numbers of cavalry in foreign armies, 
and that the closest attention has been paid to the organisation of 
that arm and to the tactics to be employed in mancuvring, in 
accordance with the exigenciesof modern warfare, the vast masses 
that will be brought into the field. 

The proportion of cavalry to infantry in European armies is :— 


Inf. Cc 





Cav. av. Inf. 
Greece ° - 1 to 33 | Belgium - 1 to 35. 
Germany . . i » & — e 2 wow 
Spain. - 1 _==,, +406 | Russia . 3 we A 
France 1 ,, 44 | Portugal . ‘ « 2 = oe 
Sweden and Norway . hy Ss *England . o Pn aa 
Italy r E ged Denmark . e 3 888 
Holland . i 1 , 93 


* Exclusive of dismounted men 1 to 11°7. ° 


The peace establishment of the cavalry of the four great conti- 

nental powers amounts to no less than 250,000 sabres, which would 

form the first line in the event of war. Of these, European Russia 

possesses 80,975; France, 68,733 ; Germany, 64,699 ; and Austro- 

Hungary, 43, 993. The experiment of arming the Russian cavalry 
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with long rifles in order that it might act as infuntry has been 
condemned, but all cavalry, including a proportion of men in 
cuirassier and lancer regiments, are armed with a breechloading 
weapon. There exists in all these countries nearly inexhaustible 
reserves, the youngest classes of which would be recalled to the depéts, 
and after a few weeks of drill and instruction be able to join their 
regiments to fill up the gaps which increase day by day after the 
commencement of a campaign. From these also would be drawn 
the innumerable drivers for the military train, staff orderlies, &c., 
who would otherwise have to be deducted from the combatant 
strength of the war squadrons. 

Of all nations the Germans may be said to have brought the 
organisation of cavalry to the highest state of perfection. Acting 
on the principle that to the army in the field at the commencement 
of a campaign only such bodies should be sent as have existed in 
time of peace, Germany could, in the event of a war calling forth all 
her resources, put at once into first line 93 regiments of cavalry. 
These would be supported by 144 squadrons of reserve and the 93 
depét squadrons of the regiments at the front ; in all 110,000 sabres. 
New clothing and saddlery, already fitted, for this large force is kept 
in store in charge of each squadron commander. Besides the 
reserves of horses which, bought at two years old, have been main- 
tained in government establishments until of an age for service, 
large purchases would be made and depéts formed at the head- 
quarters of each army corps. Nor would the French cavalry under 
the same circumstances be much inferior in point of numbers; for 
the first line would consist of 77 regiments, with a reserve composed 
of the depdt squadrons and of 148 squadrons of territorial cavalry. 
In both of these countries the number of horses exceeds 3,000,000, 
which on an emergency could be purchased compulsorily. It is 
everywhere accepted as a fact that good cavalry cannot be improvised, 
that bad cavalry is worse than useless, and that as it takes four times 
as long: to make a cavalry as an infantry soldier, a sufficiency of 
trained men and horses must be maintained in the ranks in time of 
peace. 

With regard to the organisation of these great numbers of horse- 
men in bodies admitting of good administration and practical efficiency, 
although slightly different systems have been adopted in various 
armies, the principles which have been acted upon have been the 
same. The division of cavalry, consisting of two or three brigades, 
is considered in these respects as the largest that can safely be 
administered and commanded by one offier. Occasions may arise 
when it may be advisable to concentrate several divisions into a 
corps of cavalry under one chief (and there are some who think that 
such a corps, accompanied by a numerous artillery, with mitrailleuses 
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or machine-guns, would be practically invincible) ; but this could be 
‘done at any time. In addition to independent divisions of cavalry, and 
in order to avoid the evil of their being frittered away on the battle- 
field, a certain number of regiments are attached, under the title of 
divisional cavalry, in proportion of from two to four squadrons to 
each division of infantry. Although the number of brigades in a 
division or of regiments in a brigade may vary from two to three of 
each of these units, there has long been a concurrence of opinion that 
a regiment should on no account consist of less than 5 or more than 
8 squadrons, and that one of these squadrons should in war time be 
constituted a depét to which all recruits, remounts, and reserves 
should be sent, and which should provide for the necessities of the 
others. To have less than four squadrons in the field to one at home 
is considered far too extravagant a system. As the size of the war 
squadrons cannot, with due regard to tactical efficiency, exceed a 
certain limit, three of these do not constitute a body strong enough 
for the duties which a regiment may be ordered to undertake. 
Even a closer identity of opinion is to be found in the organisation 
of the squadron, the real administrative and tactical unit of cavalry. 
On all hands it is agreed that the number of horses per squadron 
should not be less than 150, or more than 180. ‘ Weak squadrons 
are the ruin of cavalry.” They are unable to perform detached 
duties properly, nor can they act independently on the offensive or 
defensive. A squadron of less than 100 horses soon ceases to be one, 
even, perhaps, before it has met the enemy. Squadrons themselves 
are divided into four sections, each under its own officer, responsible 
to the commander for its efficiency in quarters and in the field. 
These sections are again subdivided, so that the non-commissioned 
officers may keep a close and helpful supervision over each soldier. 
“‘ Tactics,” Napoleon has told us, “alone give us the means of 
aiming at great results, are more necessary to cavalry than to 
infantry, and must be changed every ten years if we wish to remain 
the victors.” The most subtle workman, deprived of an easily- 
managed tool, is capable of little, and there is no doubt that the 
leaders of cavalry before that change was made had been seriously 
hampered by the stiff and unwieldy formations in which that arm 
was called upon to mancuvre and to fight, until General von 
Edelsheim in 1864 introduced into the Austrian cavalry a method 
of drill which created a complete revolution in the tactics of that 
arm, which met with much opposition, but which finally has 
since been adopted by every military nation in Europe. In 
the Prussian army, especially ever since the close of the 
war in 1815, in which the cavalry, notwithstanding its devotion, 
had had constantly to give way to the French, owing to its having 
been placed under the command of infantry generals, who used it 
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simply as an auxiliary of their own arm, the absolute necessity of 
having some fixed rules, which should become second nature to the 
troops, had been admitted, and the subject of regulating the forma- 

tion and tactics of large bodies of cavalry had been under the con- 

sideration of the most distinguished soldiers of that arm. But it 

was not till 1872 that a system was approved. of by the Emperor of 
Germany, which, with a few modifications, has now been everywhere 

accepted as the basis for the manceuvres of cavalry. The principles 

of this system are those of the Great King, the master of the art, 

whose cavalry, more formidable by its rapidity and discipline than 

by its bravery, was acknowledged even by his enemies to be the 

best in the world—the formations, those practically created by him, 

which his pupils Ziethen and the incomparable Seidlitz had 

profited by, but which had during the first years of this century 

fallen into disuse. 

The most perfect training would indeed avail little if there were no 
cohesion between the different arms, if they were not accustomed to 
work together, or if no opportunities were afforded to commanders for 
handling their troops independently or in combination with others. 
The custom of holding autumn mancuvres, to which during the 
intervals of peace Frederick the Great attached so much importance, 
were reintroduced in 1821 into the Prussian army, and have been 
carried on with little intermission since. Other countries have 
followed the example, and throughout the Continent cavalry are 
assembled in brigades or divisions for a few weeks in the autumn 
after the recruits of the year before have passed into the ranks. 
Regiments thus become accustomed to work together and to know 
their neighbours, which keeps up that spirit of comradeship so neces- 
sary on service. They learn to have confidence in themselves and 
in each other, and a valuable opportunity is afforded to their leaders 
of becoming acquainted with those under their command. 

We have seen the state of preparation for war in which the Great 
Powers of the Continent think it necessary to maintain their cavalry 
in time of peace. Compare with this the condition of the cavalry of 
this country! Insignificant in point of numbers, “ it is,” to quote 
the words of a recent article in the Times, “so organised that not a 
single regiment can be sent into the field at its prescribed strength, 
or maintained at that strength.” Nor is this a new state of things. 
All through the Peninsular War the despatches of the Duke of 
Wellington teem with complaints of his want of cavalry. After 
Salamanca the want of sufficient cavalry prevented the pursuit and 
destruction of Marmont’s army ; at Vimiera he attributed his losses 
to the superiority of the enemy in cavalry; the great risks he ran at 
the passage of the Douro was due to his weakness in that arm. 
Before Waterloo he had won many battles, but had never been able 
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to destroy his enemy from the same cause. Even at that battle, 
when one-fourth of his army consisted of cavalry, he was obliged to 
leave the pursuit to the squadrons of Ziethen. And yet in those 
great days the country possessed a comparatively large force of 
mounted troops. But the lessons of the war were forgotten in the 
long peace, and the army which embarked for the Crimea took with 
it a mere handful of cavalry, only one-twelfth of its whole strength. 
After the battle of the Alma, that little force was unable to follow 
up the success which the infantry had so gallantly obtained, and 
Sebastopol was saved. The victory was not complete. A few 
weeks subsequently, after having on one day only met the enemy in 
fight, our cavalry, called upon to do work far beyond its powers, 
became a nonentity, one of its two brigades, composed of five so-called 
regiments, of hussars, lancers, and light dragoons, being able to turn 
out altogether one weak squadron. No valid reinforcement could be 
despatched from England, and in the second year of the war our 
cavalry, with the exception of two magnificent regiments from India, 
consisted of raw recruits of all ages hastily enlisted, who, after a few 
weeks in the riding-school, were sent out to complete their education 
before the enemy in the campaign in the field which then appeared 
imminent. In order to obtain trained soldiers, Europe was scoured 
for adventurers who had served in foreign cavalry. These men, 
supplied with English uniforms, were formed into regiments, and 
had it not been for the cessation of hostilities, would have been 
employed in the destruction of soldiers of a nation with which their 
own Government were at peace. 

If another great war were to come upon us should we now be in a 
better plight ? Who would have the temerity to answer such a 
question in the affirmative ?P 

The total number of British cavalry which England, famous for 
good riders and for her breed of horses, possesses for the defence of 
her interests all over the world, is 15,956 men, and 10,899 horses. 
Yet the demands upon our cavalry are far heavier than on that of 
any other country, for it must be in constant readiness to embark at 
the shortest notice for the most distant lands. At this moment from 
the north to the south of Hindostan, in the war-like capital of Oude, 
at the gates of the turbulent city of the Nizam, or on the watch over 
the native armies of the great Mahratta chiefs, and in Egypt and 
Natal, English cavalry regiments are stationed. 

The British cavalry is composed of 31 regiments, divided, with 
the exception of the household cavalry, into heavy, medium, and 
light. Little difference exists in the weights — which compare 
favourably with those of foreign cavalry—of these various descrip- 
tions, as the accoutrements and equipments are practically the same ; 
in fact, a few years ago the men of the heavy cavalry were found 
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to ride lighter than those of the light. All are mounted on the 
same class of horse except regiments in India, which are mounted on 
Australian horses. There are three regiments of household cavalry, 


five of lancers, ten of dragoon guards and dragoons, and thirteen of | 


hussars. Nine of these regiments are on the Indian establishment, 


one is in Egypt, another in Natal. Of the remaining twenty, the { | 
household brigade consists of 1,221 men and 825 horses; thirteen } 
regiments of the line have each 469 men and 300 horses, and four have | 


601 men and 400 horses; making a total in the United Kingdom, 
after deducting the men of the recently formed dismounted composite 


regiment of 9,034 men and 6,325 horses. Five of these regiments | 


are stationed in Ireland, leaving the strength of the cavalry in 
Great Britain available for foreign service (for it would probably be 
impossible to with draw troops at present from Ireland, Egypt, or 
Natal) at 6,739 men and 4,325 horses. From the former number 
must be deducted about 16 per cent. of recruits and 30 per cent. of 
horses too old or too young for service, and those required for 
mounting infantry officers, chaplains, surgeons, military police, sig- 
nallers, and for the numerous duties which in Continental armies 
are provided for in times of peace. The strength of a British army 
corps on a war footing is, exclusive of officers, 35,682, of which 
3,780 men with 3,144 horses are cavalry. It is evident that, by 
taking every available animal, it would be barely possible to supply 
a sufficiency of horses for the cavalry of one such corps. There is 
no reserve of horses. 

Army corps, divisions, and brigades exist only on paper. Regi- 
ments on the British establishment are composed of eight troops, the 
troop being the administrative while the squadron is the tactical 
unit in our system of organisation. As two troops form a squadron, 
there are only four of the latter in each regiment. Troops are not 
subdivided. The number of horses per squadron fit for active service 
varies from 50 to 70. A regiment has 2 lieutenant-colonels, 3 majors, 
5 captains, 11 lieutenants, an adjutant, and a riding master. The 
lieutenant-colonels divide six years of command between them, the 
longest period being limited to four years. It follows therefore that 
one of these officers holds the command for two years only. Nothing 


_can be more injurious to the discipline of a body of men than this con- 


stant change. It takes time for an officer to know thoroughly the 
character of those whom he commands, and it is in cavalry especially, 
where the condition of the horses and consequent efficiency of the 
regiments depends so much on the good-will of all ranks, necessary 
that a mutuai acquaintance and even friendship should exist between 
acommanding officer and his men. Even if slightly quicker promo- 
tion is obtained, which is very doubtful, it would appear to be a 
most wasteful system to remove from so important a post, perhaps 
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on service before the enemy, aman who has proved himself fitted for 
it, and to keep him in idleness, in order to replace him by another 
whose capabilities remain to be proved. 

Majors and captains command troops. The former rank has been 
introduced to mitigate the evil of a recent regulation, under which 
an officer who has not risen above the rank of captain is compulsorily 
retired after twenty years’ service. Not only are there five superior 
officers in each regiment, but even that number is increased by the 
brevet promotions now so lavishly bestowed, especially on staff 
officers. The number of field officers in our cavalry is 171; in the 
93 regiments of German cavalry, where that rank is highly esteemed, 
it is less than 200; but military titles in the English service convey 
no idea of an officer’s regimental position. An officer returning to 
the command of his troop after perhaps many years’ absence on the 
staff may find himself, owing to his brevet rank, in command of a 
brigade with his own commanding officer under his orders, and such 
anomalies have occurred. Exchanges between cavalry and infantry 
being permitted, the officer so placed may not have served the 
apprenticeship so necessary in cavalry, and without which no man 
is fitted for high command of what the Duke of Wellington described 
as “the most delicate of all arms.’”’ In foreign armies, when 
exchanges or transfers from one arm to another are never allowed 
above the rank of lieutenant, and very rarely then, such a system 
would be looked upon not only as subversive of all discipline but as 
sure to lead to disaster. The adoption of the system which obtains 
in some armies of making staff officers return occasionally to regi- 
mental duty would be most beneficial, and would probably conduce 
to promotion by the retirement of those to whom such work is 
disagreeable. 

Lieutenants are distributed among the troops. What with vacant 
commissions and officers at drill or absent attending the numerous 
courses of instruction necessitated by their ignorance of matters 
connected with their profession on entering the service, there are 
rarely as many as one per troop available for duty. In fact troops 
are frequently commanded in the field by non-commissioned officers 
even in peace time. Difficulties have arisen of late in finding 
a sufficiency of candidates for our small force of cavalry. This 
has been attributed by those persons who wish to abolish that 
excellent institution, the officers’ mess, to the supposed heavy social 
expenses entailed by it (as if officers could possibly live more cheaply 
at clubs, hotels, or eating-houses), and the senior officers, usually 
the poorest class, have been blamed for this. In old days the ex- 
penses were far greater than now, when the strictest economy pre- 
vails, yet there was always a superabundance of applicants for 
commissions. Unfortunately many young men admirably suited for 
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the profession, accustomed to riding and to out-of-door life, educated 
in the healthy atmosphere of our public schools, and with sufficient 
means to enable them to support the compulsory expenses of the 
service, find themselves beaten in the race of competitive examination 
by lads whose lives have been spent in cramming, and who are there- 
fore better up in the special subjects of examination. A knowledge 
of economic physical geometry, or the power of writing essays on 
such topics as the ‘“ Water Supply of London,” or a “ Visit of Sir 
Roger de Coverley to Lord’s Cricket Ground,” would not in other 
countries be considered as qualifications for a cavalry officer, but the 
want of them has proved fatal to many an otherwise eligible candi- 
date. The training of the recruits, who in foreign cavalry all join 
on the same date, is in our army carried out by the adjutant and 
riding-master, officers specially selected for their capability of im- 
parting instruction. It is not every one, however conversant he 
may be with a subject, who has the gift of being able to teach it. 
If our system is to be changed, and squadron officers are to perform 
this duty, we must expect far less individual proficiency in the 
soldier, and exchanges from infantry could not possibly be per- 
mitted. 

The non-commissioned officers are an excellent, well-educated 
body of men. Besides being good horsemen, they are taught to 
shoot, fence, sketch, read maps, make intelligent reports, and to 
understand signalling and many other accomplishments. It is 
greatly to be regretted that on discharge they should have no claim, 
as in other countries, to employment by the State, and that public 
situations now usually filled by superannuated servants of members 
of Parliament should not be retained for them. It is melancholy to 
see an old and worthy non-commissioned officer seeking in vain for 
some humble employment. Although the work in the cavalry is 
infinitely harder than that in the infantry, there is no difficulty in 
obtaining for the former respectable recruits, who present a strong 
contrast in appearance to those enlisted for the latter. It would 
tend to make the service more popular if non-commissioned officers 
and well-conducted men, especially of the cavalry, who enlist for 
longer periods than the infantry, serving abroad were allowed occa- 
sionally passages to England on furlough, and would be more 
economical and less injurious to the soldier than the present system 
of giving enormous bounties to men to re-engage abroad. 

All our cavalry are armed with the sword and Martini-Henry 
carbine, a weapon with which the greatest accuracy can be obtained 
up to 600 yards. The objections to the long rifle, owing to the 
difficulty of carrying it, have proved insuperable. It has been 
proposed that only when in close proximity to the enemy the carbine 
should be slung on the man’s back in case he should lose his horse, 
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and that the sword should be hung on the saddle when the men are 
acting on foot. It is to be hoped that revolvers, which are far more 
dangerous to friend than foe in a charge, will never be supplied to 
our private dragoons. Opinions will always differ as to the value 
of the lance, which has now been discarded in France and Austria. 
It is said that the only French cavalry Wellington’s infantry feared 
were the lancers. Whatever its merits or demerits may be, it 
might be desirable to temporarily arm all our cavalry with that 
weapon (which each man is taught to use) when about be to employed 
against undisciplined warriors, armed only with spear and shield, 
who probably lie down when charged. 

Horses are purchased at three and four years old and are sent to 
the ranks as soon as trained. The system of not working horses 
in the field till they are six or seven years old could not be carried 
out in our skeleton squadrons. About 30 per cent. of horses in the 
mounted branches are either too young or too old to be sent on service. 
In no other army is so much care paid to the fitting of saddlery 
and equipment, or to condition and shoeing of the horses. Officers 
are blamed sometimes for attaching .too much importance to such 
details and to be therefore unfit for higher things, but we have been 
told by the greatest cavalry leader that ever lived that knowledge of 
such details is the “first step on the path of victory.” No daring or 
brilliancy on the part of a commander can compensate for sore backs 
and girth-galls, or heels cut with the picket-rope, or for the want of 
spare shoes, for a horse once unserviceable remains so generally 
during a campaign. 

Brigade tactics have at last been assimilated to those in use on the 
Continent, but the weakness of our squadrons still renders the total 
abolition of the old pivot system of drill for bodies smaller than a 
squadron impossible. Few indeed are the opportunities afforded to com- 
manding officers for the practical instruction of their officers and men 
in tactics or in detached duties at a distance from the parade ground, 
in which cavalry ought to be perfect. At Aldershot and the Curragh 
it is true that much benefit is derived from the assembling of regi- 
ments, but in other places the greatest difficulties are encountered. 
The large manwuvring ground which exists in the vicinity of every 
garrison town on the Continent is in England considered unneces- 
sary. We know that without elbow-room cavalry is useless, and yet 
our regiments have. to be trained in the most confined spaces, and all 
the knowledge they obtain before going on service, unless they have 
been stationed in India, of their most important duties, such as keep- 
ing touch of the enemy and making reconnaissances, is purely theo- 
retical. Yet there are large open spaces and wide-spreading downs 
admirably adapted for mancuvres. The assembling of a force of 
cavalry and horse artillery annually would be of inestimable value, 
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not only for testing the capabilities of the commanders but for proving 
the value of the lessons learnt in the instruction-room. 

The good services rendered by mounted infantry in South Africa 
have attracted much notice to that subject. There can be no doubt 
that against uncivilised enemies they are of infinite value, and under 
all circumstances it would be a great advantage to be able to move a 
body of infantry as rapidly as cavalry. In civilised countries, how- 
ever, where there are good roads, it is not difficult to carry infantry 
in light carts, which was frequently done by the Germans in the 
late war with France ; or cars which could carry men whose horses 
were disabled (and horses fail fur quicker than men), and which could 
go wherever a gun could go, might be made use of. The idea of 
having a separate corps is scouted in foreign armies. It is thought 
that it would soon become a species of bad cavalry and indifferent 
infantry, or bad infantry and indifferent cavalry, In countries 
where horses or ponies abound, such a force can easily be raised 
among the adventurous spirits, of whom there are always plenty, 
officers and men, ready to volunteer for a service which offers so 
many elements of danger. It must be remembered that the horses 
of mounted infantry require feeding as much as cavalry, and this 
would necessitate an increase of transport, with which an English 
army is never too well provided. That our cavalry can do well as 
mounted infantry was exemplified by the 10th hussars in the Soudan. 
In any case it would be, with our cavalry in its present condition, 
premature to think of raising a new kind of mounted force. 

If proof were required of the insufficiency of our cavalry even 
for a little war, what occurred when a brigade and a regiment of 
divisional cavalry were ordered to Egypt in 1882 would amply afford 
it. There was no difficulty in sending out so small a body as three 
squadrons of the household brigade, but the three line regiments were 
found to be of themselves quite unfit for service, being in want of 
officers, men, and horses. These had to be taken from the remainder 
of the cavalry. No less than 28 officers, including 4 captains of 
troops, were taken from their duties and attached to the regiments 
for service, one of which had actually to borrow 3 captains and 11 
subalterns. Indeed so great was the stress for officers during the 
campaign that the services of some gentlemen travelling in Egypt, 
who had formerly been in the army, were greedily accepted by the 
authorities. Volunteers to fill the ranks were called for from all 
quarters, and the deficiency in horses was met by taking almost all the 
trained animals fit for service in Great Britain. From one regiment 
alone 200 horses were drawn. In the first reinforcement of men sent 
out no less than 21 regiments were represented. It may indeed well 
be asked, ‘‘ How could discipline and duty have been carried out in 
regiments so denuded, and what would have happened had they also 
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been compelled to go on service?” For the regiments sent abroad 
what could have been worse than flooding them with officers, men, 
and horses who had never met before the day of embarkation in their 
lives ? All were new to each other, regiments, leaders, staff, regi- 
mental officers, non-commissioned officers, men, and horses. The 
success attained by the cavalry obtained deserved credit, but to send a 
force so constituted against an enemy possessing well-trained and well- 
officered cavalry accustomed to work together would be a dangerous 
experiment. 

The question as to how the present state of affairs is to be remedied 
has long exercised the minds of military men. Numerous schemes 
have been proposed, and War Office committees have considered plans 
submitted to them for the reorganisation of the cavalry, but all these 
have been based on the idea that an increase of men or horses must 
be avoided atall hazards. Yet it is simply the want of numbers that 
renders our present organisation defective. The system adopted in 
the infantry of linking two regiments together, assimilating their 
uniforms, and making all ranks interchangeable, would give no 
increase of strength whatever. To keep nine regiments at home as 
feeders for the same number in India would be to act on the assump- 
tion that danger wes only possible in that part of the empire. This 
expedient would only leave 10 regiments of the line for European 
service, viz. 5 for the Ist line and 5 as links to supply their 
wants, for if the regiments linked to those in India were to be sent 
abroad the whole system would break down. The extravagance of 
keeping a whole regiment in an efficient state merely to train men 
and horses for another when this could be done by one squadron is 
apparent. Even the desperate expedient of disbanding some of our 
small number of regiments in order to increase the strength of the 
remainder would be preferable to this scheme. 

It is now eleven‘ years since General, then Colonel, Valentine 
Baker, in a lecture delivered at the United Service Institution, vainly 
urged the imperative necessity of increasing the strength of our cavalry 
regiments in peace time to 750 men, of maintaining constantly a 
sufficient number of horses, and of establishing a system of reserves 
of the latter which could easily be drawn upon if wanted. The late 
Inspector-General of Cavalry, Sir Frederick Fitzwygran, has recently 
brought the subject prominently before the House of Commons, and 
pointed out the advisability of increasing the number of squadrons 
in a regiment to five; but the small interest now shown by Members 
of Parliament to military questions not of a party nature affords 
little hope that, unless his views are adopted by the Government, his 
words will have little effect. If the proposals of the two above- 
named officers, who thoroughly know the wants of the English 
cavalry, were adopted, and if the 19 regiment of the line, not subject 
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to Indian regulations (although the latter as urgently require aug- 
mentation) were raised to 5 squadrons of 150 men and 120 horses, 
the proportion of cavalry to infantry, of which we possess 83,000, 
exclusive of those in India, would be as 1 to 6 only. Even if 12 
regiments were so maintained, and the remaining 7 were augmented 
to 5 squadrons of 130 men and 100 horses, 2 army corps could be 
sent on service complete in cavalry, supported by a second line of 
trained soldiers, whilst the depdt squadrons assembled at large 
stations would supply the wants of those in the field and remain at 
home as the last reserve. 

The regiments of household cavalry, whose value was admitted ff 
even by the most hostile military critics during the Egyptian cam- ff 
paign, and whose duties during peace, owing to the smallness of the ff 
number of men, are far heavier than those performed by any other 
cavalry in Europe, might also advantageously be raised to 650 
men, but the limited barrack accommodation in the vicinity of 
London would probably prevent any large increase in the 
number of horses. Nor would the expense—that consideration 
to which the efficiency of our army has so often been sacrificed 
—be so great as might at first sight be supposed; for increased 
numbers would permit of the adoption of the much-to-be-desired 
squadron system, under which the present staff and non-com- 
missioned officers would suffice for a regiment of 5 squadrons. The 
augmentation, with the exception of the officers for the fifth squadron, 
would be confined to the horses and the private soldier, whose 
pay is very little more than that of ‘the infantry. The standard of 
education being much higher and the ratio of crime far lower in 
the former than in the latter, as proved by the annual army returns, 
it is a question whether it would not be more economical to have 
more cavalry men and less infantry. 

It has frequently been suggested that a closer connection should 
be drawn between the regular and the yeomanry cavalry in order 
that horses after being trained might be kept by the latter until 
required for war purposes. A system might also be organised under 
which persons willing to register their horses as available for the 
public service at a fixed price in case of war should receive periodi- 
cally a small sum provided the quality and condition of the animals 
was satisfactory. Whether either of these schemes is feasible or 
not, it would be most desirable that the whereabouts of horses fit 
for the cavalry should be known, and also the number existing in 
the country. Even during the short campaign of 1882 the 
greatest difficulty was experienced in finding horses of the right 
stamp, and these had to be sent out quite untrained, many of 
them never having had a bit in their mouths. 

Until the cavalry is in a proper state it is useless to assert that the 
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English army is in a perfect state of efficiency. No army can be so 
if one branch of it is not. “That the whole machine may work 
properly each spring must be finished with the same care,” was said 
by the great Frederick in relation to the army. The Commander-in- 
Chief is reported to have stated lately in public that the army was 
insufficient in point of numbers for the duties imposed upon it. To 
no portion of the army could the words apply more strongly than to 
the cavalry. The responsibility rests on those who, no matter to 
which political party they have belonged, have, to avoid the odium of 
increased expenditure, left to their successors in office the difficulty 
of solving the problem. But surely the House of Commons, which 
willingly accepted the enormous cost of the abolition of the pur- 
chase system, under the belief that thereby the army would be ren- 
dered efficient, and who have this year voted more than three millions 
for “non-effective” services, would not refuse the comparatively 
insignificant sum which would render one branch of it “ effective.” 

The British cavalry has proved on many a battle-field what can be 
accomplished by courage, order, and discipline. When it has failed 
it has been due to faults more pardonable in that arm than in others— 
to reckless leading against overwhelming odds, to the ardour of 
pursuit, or to the contempt of tactics. It yields to no other in the 
proud record of its achievements. Well disciplined, well trained, 
and well mounted, perfect in personnel and matériel, imbued with the 
best spirit, it cannot be denied that, owing to the paucity of its 
numbers and consequent weakness of its component parts, and to the 
absence of reserves, it is, for a European campaign, perfectly in- 
efficient. 

That something must be done, and that quickly, is the opinion of 
all those who love their profession and have its interest at heart. 
The “ clouds in the East ” are still lowering. "Who knows when and 
where the storm may burst, or how soon the words of Lord Wolseley 
may be applied to ourselves, “Alas! for the army that is weak in 
cavalry ” ? 


Keritu Fraser. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE SOUDAN. 


Ar great cost we are sending into the heart of the Soudan an impor- 
tant expedition. Though its ostensible object is the relief of General 
Gordon, public opinion may not improbably compel the English 
Government to do more than this, and measures may be taken 
to save the towns of Khartoum and Berber from being in the 
future completely closed to civilisation and commerce. Whatever 
the task of the future, the moment is opportune for the con- 
sideration of the effect which the official recognition of the so- 
called rights of the slaveholder by our representative at Khartoum 
early in the year is likely to have on the condition of thousands 
of unhappy negroes from the upper regions of the Nile, who 
either are, or will in the future become, slaves. Let me first, 
however, say, that if I find it necessary to condemn General 
Gordon’s policy, it is not with any wish to detract from the per- 
sonal character of that gallant officer. At the time the policy I 
am reviewing was pursued, he was in telegraphic communication 
with England, and on the 19th February Lord Granville, speaking 
of him in the House of Lords, said, ‘‘ We take the responsibility of 
everything he does. We have given him a very large discretion, 
and everything he does and we approve, we have complete responsi- 
bility for.” He may, therefore, be spoken of as carrying out a policy 
for which the Government of this country acknowledged, itself 
responsible, and which in consequence is open to fair criticism. I 
may mention that I am not a member of the Anti-slavery Society, 
though I fully appreciate the good work done by that body in opening 
u home for freed female slaves at Cairo, and that my experience of 
the Soudan dates from 1873, before General Gordon went there, when 
I visited the country for my own pleasure, and had some opportunity 
of judging the difficulties with which he had to contend. The 
horrofs connected with the slave trade which then came under my 
personal observation alone were not only sufficient to justify my 
making the present protest, but to render it a duty for me to do so. 
I am aware that the critic in this cause will be told by some, 
that when so devoted, able, and experienced an officer as General 
Gordon failed to stamp out slavery in the Soudan, it is pre- 
sumptuous to say anything more on the subject; while others may 
point to the circumstance that everybody nowadays admits that 
slavery is bad in principle, and that it is, therefore, no use 
merely to declaim against it, unless you have a practical remedy 
to propose. To these it may be replied that the very fact that 
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now, by the irony of events, General Gordon has undone with 
his own hand the work he devoted years of his life to accomplish, 
is the best proof that other methods must be sought to achieve 
the end we desire, than the exercise of one autocratic individual 
influence, such as he brought to bear on the Soudan. We often 
read in history how one great predominating personality may 
effect wonders for a time, but the moment that personality is removed 
from the sphere of its action, the fabric it has founded on itself falls 
to the ground. Man is fallible, and should provide for the failure of 
his own schemes, When General Gordon, some years ago, bought 
black slaves and forced them into his army, he foresaw that people 
would say, “ By buying slaves you increase the demand, and in- 
directly encourage raids.” “Yes,” he replied, “I should do so, if, 
after buying them, I still allowed the raids to continue, which of 
course I shall not do.”* He did not foresee that the day might come 
when the slave-hunters would revive in all their cruelty, and that the 
only lasting mark of his policy would be the desolate homes in many 
an African village, from which the slaves he had bought had been 
taken. The good it was intended to.effect is even now passing away, 
while the evil remains irrevocable, written in tears on the sands of 
Africa. ‘ 

And this brings me to the second question, the true remedy for 
the slave-trade. Livingstone pointed it out long ago; Stanley is 
working out the problem in Western Africa. It is to encourage the 
enterprise of Western commerce in every possible way, to open up 
communications, and establish centres of civilization governed by 
European principles of equity, not by Turkish despotism ; the remedy 
should come from within, not from without. Had half the money 
that was spent by Egypt on the war against Abyssinia, been 
devoted to making a railway from Suakim to Berber, the Soudan 
would not be in its present condition. Communities, like nations, 
only become demoralized when they are stationary. As the popu- 
lation and prosperity of a colony increases, the God-fearing and 
law-abiding gain the ascendancy over the ill-disposed; barbaric 
customs die out like noxious weeds in a rich pasture, and slavery in 
time becomes an anomaly, as out of place as cold missionary on the 
sideboard would be in the present day at a New Zealand feast, or 
roast widow at an Indian funeral. ; 

The soul-killing, emasculating and polygamous institutions of 
Mohametanism, cause moral and political death, and must, in the 
nature of things, pass away before the advance of Western civilisa- 
tion. The process may be slow, but it is sure, and every care should 
be taken not to retard it. Even in Turkey, where these monstrous 


institutions yet linger for a while, the signs of their approaching 


(1) Col. Gordon in Central Africa. 
VOL. XXXVI. N.S. NWN 
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dissolution are evident to all thinking men. Within another half- 
century she will either have had to begin a new life more in con- 
formity with Western ideas, or be swept back into Asia. Lord 
Beaconsfield knew perfectly well the impossibility of supporting 
indefinitely a government like that of Turkey. Accordingly, he pre- 
pared a way for the extension of British influence on the banks of 
the Suez Canal, and in that great dark continent which borders our 
high-road to India, the future of which no one can forecast. 

But, it may be urged, what use is it to talk of extending commerce 
and political influence in a district which it has been decided to 
abandon? Quite so. If we are going to abandon it, and are 
unable or unwilling at present to carry on the work of civilisation, 
that makes it only the more imperative that we should do nothing 
which will tie the hands of future administrators of the country, 
or that will lead to the increase of barbaric customs during 
the time that we abandon it to its fate. Surely no one will 
venture to assert that slavery is an institution which will last 
for ever, or that, in this age of progress, the internal condition of 
that vast territory lying between the Red Sea and the ‘ Father of 
Waters,” as Dr. Johnson termed the Nile, the highroad to the heart 
of Africa, will be entirely ignored. It will probably be found that 
the policy we have been pursuing will not only tie the hands of those 
who, in the future, may attempt to administer and civilise this great 
district, but it will also cause immediate misery to thousands of harm- 
less folk dwelling in the equatorial provinces, who will be exposed to 
the inexpressible horrors of a revived slave trade. 

The situation of those unfortunate creatures who are now slaves 
in the Soudan is all the more worthy of sympathy because, in 1889, 
they should, according to treaty, have completed the long period 
fixed for their servitude by ceasing to be marketable commodities. 
It is much to be regretted that the date when it was decided that slaves 
should no longer be legal property in the Soudan, was so long deferred. 
Surely seven years—the old Jewish term of servitude—is labour long 
enough to earn any man his liberty. It would have been no viola- 
tion of the legitimate rights of property to declare every slave who 
had served that time, free at once, and entitled to the protection of the 
law; and further to decree that no new property in slaves could thence- 
forward be acquired. Had this been done during General Gordon’s 
administration of the Soudan, it might have caused a revolt, as he 
feared; but neither Arabi nor the Mahdi were then in a position to 
complicate the situation, and the European Powers, for very shame, 
would have had to support Egypt in suppressing it; nor would any 
one have ventured to propose the abandonment of the Soudan, with 
such a cause at stake. “Why ought the slave-trade to be 
abolished ?” said William Pitt. ‘‘ Because it is incurable injustice. 
How much stronger, then, is the argument for immediate than 
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gradual abolition? By allowing it to continue even for one hour, 
do not my right honourable friends weaken, do they not desert, 
their own argument of injustice? If, on the ground of injustice, 
it ought to be abolished at last, why ought it not now?” And pity 
it is this counsel did not prevail in 1877, when the convention was 
concluded which deferred the abolition of slavery in the Soudan till 
1889. 

It is not, however, my present object to discuss what might have 
been done in the past. I should not have referred to this con- 
vention, were it not that 1884 is the year fixed by it for rendering 


.the possession of slave property illegal in Lower Egypt; and shame 


will it be to us, when our troops hold the land, and our Ministers 
direct its government, if we allow the year to pass without carrying 
this measure out. That it is possible to do so, the Prince of Wales 
demonstrated in his speech at the Jubilee of the Anti-Slavery 
Society. “Slavery,” he said, “was abolished in India in 1845 by the 
simple passing of an Act destroying local statutes, and putting the 
free man and the slave on the same footing before the law. The 
natural result took place, and millions of slaves gratuitously pro- 
cured freedom without any sudden dislocation of the rights claimed 
by their masters. A plan similar to this would: be found a most 
effectual one in Egypt.’ Lord Granville on the same occasion spoke 
reprovingly of statesmen “ who urged the miserable plea that slavery 
could not be abolished on the ground of the rights of property.” 
And yet we find that, against his better judgment, he followed the 
advice of one who in his published letters has urged that very plea 
as a reason why slavery could not be justly abolished in the Soudan,’ 
for in another part of his speech he said, ‘“ After the battle of Tel- 
el-Kebir I was most desirous of giving advice to the Egyptian 
Government of a very strong and drastic character, and I was rather 
deterred from proceeding to that by the invaluable advice of an 
earnest Christian and great enemy to the slave trade, and a great 
genius himself—I mean General Gordon.” Now no one will wish to 
deny that General Gordon is an earnest Christian and a great genius, 
or that he has always declared himself an enemy to the slave trade ; 
but we may be permitted to doubt whether the policy with which he 
is identified is either wise or just, for his advice to Lord Granville and 
his proclamation to the slaveholders of Khartoum both tend to 
show that he is inclined to temporise with un “injustice,” as Pitt truly 
called it, which can only be adequately met by the most unflinching 
opposition. Reculer pour mieux sauter is a good proverb in its way, 
but it is not advisable to go so far back that you cannot leap at 
all. The best means of carrying out the decree of 1877 as regards 
Lower Egypt is, however, a question which would require a paper 

(1) ‘You must either pay comyensation, or you must allow a term of years in order 
that slavery may die out.” —C%l. Gordon in “a Africa. 
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to itself, and I can now only earnestly commend it to public atten- 
tion. My present task is with the Soudan, in which unhappy dis- 
trict, as has been shown, even the protracted vision of emancipation in 
five years’ time, which may have cheered the sinking heart of many 
a poor slave, has now vanished ; and we Englishmen, I blush to say 
it, have confirmed the right of man to sell his brother man. Far 
better would it have been had Gordon never been sent to the Soudan, 
and the Soudanese garrisons left to make their own terms with the 
Mahdi, than that we should, by word or deed, have given our 
sinction to this great wrong. 

It is true the proclamation published by General Gordon, stating 
that in future slave-owners will not be interfered with, has been 
explained to refer to domestic slavery. Let us look at this in- 
stitution of domestic slavery. No doubt in some households it has 
the meaning its name implies—that is, the slaves act as servants and 
are well cared for; but it is a common practice in the East for men, 
with no means of their own, to buy a slave or two on credit, and 
farm the poor creatures out, forcing them to earn enough to pay 
their own purchase-money and keep their master in idleness as well. 
The slave may earn by his industry many times the price his master 
gave for him, but he does not earn his freedom, and, if he dies pos- 
sessed of any money, the master can take it and leave the widow and 
orphan of his bondsman destitute. Sad, indeed, is the condition of 
the slaves, male or female, who have such an owner. Hope may 
spring eternal in the human breast, but there is little hope for 
them ; a life of incessant toil, and, in the case of women, often of 
infamy as well, is all they have to look forward to, till, when they 
have ceased to be longer able to gain the income their tyrant expects 
of them, death from starvation or ill-treatment puts an end to their 
miseries. 

A great deal has been said about the compensation due to slave- 
owners, but to my less tender conscience it seems that compensation 
is due to the slave, who has spent the best years of his life in labour 
which his master never had any right to demand of him. However 
this may be, it is certain that if we sanction domestic slavery in any 
form, it creates a demand for slaves, and the market will be supplied 
by raiding ; for in the East it is not the custom to breed slaves on 
a large scale, as we did in our West Indian colonies. The supply 
being so near at hand, it is cheaper to obtain them by raiding at an 
age when they are fit for work. Again, if General Gordon’s 
mission was simply to arrange for the withdrawal of the Soudan 
garrisons, as was stated in Parliament, how could he possibly enforce 
any distinctions between domestic slavery and wholesale slave-dealing 
in a country that was about to be evacuated? And here it may 
be observed, that exactly in proportion to the vigilance our cruisers 
display in watching for slave-dhows crossing the Red Sea, will the 
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sufferings of slaves whom it is intended to smuggle over become more 
intense; because they have often to be conveyed by out-of-the-way 
routes, where food and water cannot be obtained, in order that they 
may not be discovered. Lastly, does anyone who knows the 
East seriously believe that a proclamation, emanating from the 
British Government, and sanctioning the possession and sale of slaves, 
however ingeniously if may be worded, will be understood by the 
majority of Orientals to be limited to domestic slavery alone? 
Certainly not. All they will understand is that the power which 
has invariably used her utmost efforts to suppress slavery in every 
part of the globe, has suddenly reversed the policy of a century and 
proclaimed openly in favour of slave-holders, lest they should be 
subject to “ regret,” as the proclamation quaintly putsit. What will 
they care about fine distinctions drawn in Parliament? They will 
simply see that a good time has come for the slave-merchant, and be 
prompt to take advantage of it. 

Now it is within the range of probability that the rebellion, and 
in fact the whole prestige of the Mahdi, may collapse before the 
advance of a powerful English force to Khartoum. King Theodore’s 
power crumbled to pieces the moment we approached his stronghold 
of Magdala, and he discovered that he could not retire beyond our 
reach. Just as Mahomet Ali’s presence at Khartoum completed the 
conquest of the Soudan, it is quite possible that our arrival there 
will ensure the submission of the Arab tribes, and that Lord Wolseley 
will find himself able to appoint governors chosen from among the 
native chiefs, who, having a wholesome dread of English power, will 
undertake to keep the trade routes open. In such an event it is 
important that England should make it clearly understood that she 
will give no recognition whatever to any right the slaveowner may 
attempt to claim over his fellow-beings, and that she will not allow 
governors appointed with her sanction to quote General Gordon’s 
proclamation as an excuse for conniving at an illicit slave trade. 

It has been urged that as we are powerless to emancipate the 
slaves, General Gordon’s proclamation can do no harm. This is a 
grave error. By officially declaring the legality of slave property, 
we, in the first place, make it a safe investment which will encourage 
its acquisition, and in the second place, we put the whole power of 
the law at the disposal of the slave-owner. If a slave escapes from 
his master and appeals to a local governor for protection, the 
representative of the law will have no choice but to give him back; 
the master can claim the assistance of the Government to recover his 
property, while the slave, the weaker party, has no redress. If, on 
the contrary, the possession of slave property were steadily ignored, 
a slave-owner applying to a local official to assist him in recapturing 
a slave would be told that he could receive no assistance, as the slave 
was not recognised as legal property. This might not put an end to 
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slavery, but it would make it the interest of the master to treat his 
slaves kindly in order that they should not run away from him, and 
would act as a direct deterrent to the investment of capital in slaves. 
It will be seen, therefore, that even though it may not now be 
possible to take measures to suppress slavery in the Soudan, the 
official recognition of the rights of the slave-owner must seriously 
affect the condition of the existing slaves, and tend to stimulate the 
traffic. 

It is true that this monstrous proclamation procured the safe 
arrival of Gordon at Khartoum. I do not hesitate to say it would 
have procured the safe arrival of anybody, very much as it would be 
safe for a member of Parliament to visit a den of thieves and mur- 
derers, if he went provided with a message from the Home Secretary 
to the effect that the police of a paternal Government, fearing they 
might “regret”’ severe measures, would in future regard their 
operations with indifference ; for the worst scoundrel would be so 
delighted at the good news that he could hardly wish to harm the 
messenger. But was not the price too great to pay, and where was 
the use of Gordon’s undoubted personal prestige if it was thought 
necessary to send such a message before him? If the only object 
of General Gordon’s mission had been to get the garrison of Khartoum 
down to Berber at once, he could easily have effected that object under 
cover of this proclamation. But, most unwisely, it was not only 
decided that the garrisons of Senaar and Kassala should be relieved 
from Khartoum instead of from Abyssinia, but that Gordon should 
be empowered to settle the nomination of the future native adminis- 
trators of the country, thus keeping up a semblance of Egyptian 
authority which there was no power to support, instead of frankly 
withdrawing from the place, as we did in the case of Abyssinia, and 
leaving the tribes to settle their government among themselves. 

There were only two really feasible policies applicable to the 
Soudan: one to establish an equitable administration supported by 
British arms; the other to abandon the country absolutely, and leave 
the native chiefs to themselves, even at the risk of there being a 
period of anarchy. The third course, adopted by the Government 
—the expression of a hope that General Gordon would remain at 
Khartoum for some time, was least likely to produce good results, 
because, without any physical force to back it, it attempted to con- 
tinue an Egyptian control hateful to the natives. It was enough to 
undermine General Gordon’s chances of success that he held a com- 
mission from the Khedive, and, the idea that, as an agent of Egypt, 
he could settle the local government without troops, was unpractical. 

The reason why General Gordon should not have held a commis- 
sion from the Khedive, is a point which appears never to have 
been properly understood. The Soudanese have been so horribly 
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ground down and oppressed by members of the Turkish governing 
class appointed from Egypt, that they abhor Egyptian officials with the 
bitter rancour begotofaccumulated wrongs; the influence of the Mahdi, 
indeed the whole rebellion, is nothing but the natural outcome of this 
feeling among a people who, after being oppressed for generations, 
have suddenly discovered that they are stronger than their tyrants. 
It should not be forgotten that it was principally to the cupidity of 
the Egyptian governors that the East African slave trade owed 
its development. The old native sultans of Darfur exported one 
slave caravan yearly, but Zebehr soon made the slave traffic the 
staple commerce of the province, and though some men grew rich, 
the people of the interior suffered in proportion. True, General 
Gordon proposed to appoint the descendants of former sultans as 
governors to the different districts of the Soudan, but they were to 
receive their appointments through him as Egyptian Governor- 
General ; and the natives only saw a change of name with no pros- 
pect of shaking off the old tyranny. So long as Egyptian officials 
appointed the governors of the Soudan, what guarantee had they 
that when General Gordon departed they would not be harassed as 
before? Nay, they had the certainty of it, when such a King Stork 
as Zebehr was proposed as his successor. Thus if any attempt is 
made, as most certainly it should be made, to leave a government 
behind us when our troops retire from the Eastern Soudan, the 
appointment of the governors should not again be placed in the 
hands of Egypt. An English resident should be appointed at Suakim, 
until such time as it might be found safe to establish him at Khar- 
toum. To him the chiefs of the Arab tribes should be instructed to 
come for advice. By him alone, the appointment of such governors 
as may be best able to perform their duties should be sanctioned. 
The people should be taught that England does not wish them to be 
again oppressed by Egyptian rulers, and that they have everything 
to gain from friendly relations with this country. In short the old 
blunder of attempting to keep up a semblance of Egyptian power in 
the Soudan, when we have practically forced Egypt to abandon that 
country, must not be committed again. 

We have only to glunce at events to see how disastrous was 
the policy we tried to pursue. General Gordon’s efforts to retain 
for Egypt a sort of suzerainty over the Soudan, while he had no 
sufficient force to support him, soon produced a crop of troubles, not- 
withstanding the famous slave proclamation which was to have done 
so much. Then our Commissioner, who went on a purely peaceful 
mission, suddenly developed into a belligerent, and said in another 
proclamation dated February 26th— 

“‘ My advice has not been listened to, and I am therefore forced 
against my will to send for British troops, who are now on the road 
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and will arrive in a few days. I shall severely punish all who will 
not change their conduct.” 

In reply to a question in Parliament, Lord E. Fitzmaurice did not 
deny that such a proclamation had been issued, but he did deny that 
British troops had been ordered to Khartoum or were on their way 
thither. Supposing, therefore, that the version of the proclamation 
published in the papers be correct, can anyone imagine a more rash 
announcement or one less likely to stimulate respect for English 
authority ? The Orientals, who are themselves past-masters in the 
art of vaunting, must have wondered to see the plenipotentiary of a 
great nation issue a statement which a few days alone were sufficient 
to contradict, and it is no wonder if things went from bad to worse 
at Khartoum. There must have been sad equivocation somewhere ; 
either General Gordon did order troops to be sent to him or he did not. 

Meanwhile, in the same spirit as our peaceful agent’s warlike 
threats, we killed a few thousand Arabs, many of them fathers of 
families, on the Red Sea shore, not because they were slave-traders 
and refused to give up their horrible traffic, but because they refused 
to disperse when we ordered them to do so, though we were careful 
to tell them that we were not at war with them, and even went so 
far as to place a letter on a flagstaff to apprize them of the fact. 
These poor people were fighting for their religious convictions 
and to shake off the burdensome yoke of Egyptian rule, under which 
they had groaned for many generations. Had a European people 
been fighting under similar conditions, perhaps we should have been 
told that it was a struggle for faith and freedom. How can these 
ignorant Arabs be supposed to have understood that we were not at 
war with them, when they saw our flag floating side by side with 
that of Egypt? However, our troops killed them by thousands, and 
we may have succeeded in striking terror into our adversaries; but, 
bravely as our men fought, we can scarcely be said to have won any- 
thing but barren laurels in the Soudan. The roads to Berber and 
Khartoum still remain closed, and we are very much in the same 
position we were before General Graham took the field; while the 
only lasting piece of work we have done is to slay a large number of 
the population, and inform the slave-dealers that we officially recognise 
their horrible industry. Surely if we had not the power to put down 
slavery in the Soudan, we might at least have refrained from sanc- 
tioning it. 

Slavery in the West Indian colonies was terrible, but this East 
African trade has yet another element of horror which did not exist 
there: I allude to the mutilation of those hideous black monsters who 
guard Eastern harems, and are the outcome of unspeakable bar- 
barities. Yet though with virtuous indignation we made Admiral 
Hewett withdraw a proclamation which threatened the life of one 
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man, no cry of national indignation has arisen for the recall of the 
proclamation which, because it gives a direct stimulus to slave- 
dealing and sanctions the possession of slaves in the future, will be 
virtually the death-warrant of hundreds of innocent creatures, male 
and female, children and old persons, who will in the next few years 
perish by famine and thirst, exposure and cruelty ; now shot by their 
captors or exposed to the most awful violence; now sinking ex- 
hausted and fever-stricken in the burning sands of the desert, 
strewing the dreary route to the shores of the Red Sea with their 
bones, or only reaching their journey’s end to find a fresh instal- 
ment of hard blows and harder work appointed them by their un- 
feeling taskmasters, to whom, should they dare to run away, it 
appears, as matters now stand, that they will be handed back under 
the very folds of the British flag. 

In reviewing our past action in the Soudan, I have endeavoured 
to show that neither the policy of conciliation with which we com- 
menced, nor that of intimidation with which we continued, has 
produced any practical result. It is not now necessary to enter into 
the question of the proposed appointment of Zebehr Pasha as a 
successor to Gordon, because the Government have decided that 
they cannot sanction the proposal; nor could they have come to 
any other decision. You may not wish your sheep to stray, but 
clearly it is neither right nor safe to give them a wolf asa shepherd ; 
better far that they should run wild. With regard to the appoint- 
ment of the Mahdi to the Sultanate of Kordofan, if, as Lord 
Hartington stated on April 3rd, it was General Gordon’s conviction 
that “To secure the quiet of Egypt and settled gavernment in the 
Soudan, it was necessary that the Mahdi and the rebellion of which 
the Mahdi was the head should be completely subdued and crushed,”’ 
the dignity of England would perhaps have been better maintained 
had such an appointment never been offered to the false prophet. 
However, the appointment was cancelled, the Mahdi having shown 
himself sufficiently consistent to scruple about accepting office from 
unbelievers, though the unbelievers did not scruple to offer it to 
him. But General Gordon has not been able, as he had hoped, to 
“subdue and crush” the Mahdi with the resources he found at 
Khartoum. Lord Hartington said, “He left this country with the 
most distinct and clear understanding, repeated over and over again 
by myself, that the mission which he was going to undertake was 
one to be undertaken with such resources as he might find on the 
spot, and that there should be no British expedition for the relief of 
Khartoum or any garrison in the Soudan.” 

The dispatch of the present expedition is a sufficient proof that 
General Gordon overrated his powers. Even had General Gordon 
succeeded in establishing such a government as he designed, it would 
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have been stamped with an official recognition of slavery as unworthy 
of England as it would have been cruelly unjust ; and when General 
Gordon withdrew from the Soudan, that country would either have 
relapsed again into anarchy, or the reins of power would have had 
to be placed in the grasp of some iron-handed tyrant like Zebehr. It 
is useless to suppose that the people will ever again submit them- 
selves willingly to Egyptian rule. 

What then is to bedone? There is only one answer. The Soudan 
must be honestly severed from Egypt, as we originally declared it 
should be. If she is unable to retain it by her own arms, it is clearly 
not our duty to reconquer it for her and to force the people again 
into the power of her corrupt Pachas. We have already slain far 
too many of the Soudanese without any clear object, and it is now 
time that we should propose to ourselves a definite line of action. 
There is no reason why we should allow the Soudan to sink back 
into barbarism. Common humanity, the interests of civilisation, 
indeed our own interest, which is great, in the future commercial 
development of Africa, and the lives that have been and may 
yet be sacrificed in the Soudan, all demand that something more 
than a march up to Khartoum with a mighty force and then a march 
back again should be accomplished. Our greatest military authority 
has decided that the direct advance on Khartoum up the valley of 
the Nile is the best; and even those who do not agree with him 
must admit that so able a soldier would hardly have staked his 
military reputation on following this route unless he had serious 
grounds for hisdecision. But, even though our generals have reason 
to believe that the Nile route will be the best for the troops to follow, 
the railway from Suakim to Berber will yet have to be constructed, 
if we wish to keep open the road to Khartoum and to command 
access to the heart of Africa, for it is by this route that fuel can be 
more easily conveyed to the steamers that ply on the Nile. The 
existence of such a railway alone will give us control over the tribes 
inhabiting the desert on the eastern side of the river. Even from 
a strategical point of view the Suakim line would be valuable, as 
threatening the flank of any movement the Mahdi might wish to 
make on Lower Egypt. Had this railway between Suakim and 
Berber been constructed some years ago, it would have saved us from 
our present troubles in the Soudan. Mr. Stanley has already shown 
that it is possible to establish communication between the Congo and 
Khartoum. Join Khartoum with the Red Sea by means of steam, 
and what a dazzling prospect is opened to the eyes of the philan- 
thropist and the pioneer. 

It will, I believe, be found that Wady Halfa is the most con- 
venient military and political frontier of Egypt; and the most satis- 
factory arrangement would be for the territory east of the Nile lying 
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between that point and latitude N. 15° to be rendered independent 
and governed by native chiefs under English protection. That the 
principal Arab tribes would be willing to place themselves under 
such protection there is little doubt, and the road would thus be 
kept clear to the regions of the Upper Nile, and a door left open for 
the advance of civilisation. It would be a noble thing, indeed, if 
this British expedition to save one man were to become the turning- 
point in the development of that great continent which is destined 
to be one of the future granaries of Europe ; but it would be worse 
than a crime if our presence in and retirement from the country 
were only to give a date to the epoch when it was flung back into 
barbarism and closed to civilisation. 

The question may now be asked, what will be the future of the 
Soudan if our troops and General Gordon depart, and leave the 
people to themselves? Will it remain a scene of anarchy and 
bloodshed ? I think not. When General Gordon’s relief has been 
accomplished by an English force, the Arabs, like the Abyssinians, 
will acquire a wholesome respect for the far-reaching arm of British 
power, and when the last Egyptian troops have departed and there 
is no longer a common foe to fight, the nomad tribes will be only 
too glad to return to the more peaceful occupations of camel breeding 
and commerce, from which they derive the greater part of their 
wealth. Only there must be no corrupt Turkish officials appointed 
over them by Egyptian influence to stir them up to fresh revolt, nor 
must there be any official recognition by British officers of the rights 
of the slave-owner. If we cannot abolish slavery in the Soudan, we 
must at least not sanction it in any form; a great nation like 
England, even if it were supposed politically expedient to do so, 
must never countenance cruelty and injustice by word or deed. 

And when this wave of fanaticism has passed, as pass it will, I 
trust it may be our part to initiate a new conquest of the Soudan 
more glorious than that of Mahomet Ali, not by slaying the people, 
or by annexing distant provinces, like Ismail Pasha, before we have 
developed the resources of those nearer home; but by proceeding 
step by step on the path of civilisation,—making railways, opening 
communications, encouraging colonisation, and establishing fair and 
friendly intercourse with the people of the soil. Thus shall our 
work prosper, and good arise out of evil. Egypt has lost the 
Soudan by the sword as of old she wonit. Let it be for England 
to teach the blessings of peace, industry, and justice to the in- 
habitants of this long-oppressed country, by the power and example 
of her commerce. And above all let it be known through the length 
and breadth of Africa that where Englishmen go there justice and 
mercy follow, and that the poor slave flying from persecution shall 
never fail to find protection and kindness beneath the Union-Jack. 

E. A. Dr Cosson. 














LORD SALISBURY AS FOREIGN MINISTER. 
In an article published in the July number of the Fortnightly 


Review on Lord Salisbury, justice was not, as it seems to me, done 
to the qualities which he displayed, when he held the seals of the 
Foreign Office. As to the estimate formed of him in his capacity 
of domestic statesman, I express no opinion. My concern is ex- 
clusively with his policy as Foreign Minister during Lord Bea- 
consfield’s last Government, with the ideas which animated it, and 
with the use he made of the materials with which he had to deal. 
I shall carefully leave all disputatious matter on one side; and 
shall limit myself to facts that admit of official and documentary 
proof. My remarks will not be in the nature of a panegyric, an 
apology, or a rejoinder ; but simply an impartial retrospect of Lord 
Salisbury’s administration of the foreign affairs of Great Britain. 

, It is necessary to go back to the year 1876, when the Conference 
of Constantinople, at which Lord Salisbury first made his bow to 
the plenipotentiaries of Europe as a diplomatist, was held. The 
chief object of Lord Salisbury’s mission, as defined by himself in a 
dispatch dated January 22, 1877,’ was the “conclusion of a peace 
between Russia and Turkey.’ The means by which he endeavoured 
to accomplish that end were the application of such pressure to the 
Porte as would secure the reforms in the insurgent provinces 
demanded by Russia. The alternative to these concessions was war. 
A large portion of the Czar’s army had been mobilised with a view of 
enforcing the Russian claims. One chance of preserving the peace 
of Eastern Europe remained—the recognition by Turkey of the fact 
that, in the event of her obstinacy, England would act with Russia. 
This strikes the keynote of Lord Salisbury’s policy. It was impos- 
sible for him to resist the Russian requisitions, or to deny their 
reasonableness ; the utmost he could hope was, while admitting this, 
to induce Russia to abandon some of her more peremptory demands. 
The result of the understanding he established with General Igna- 
tiev was that Russia finally consented to a compromise, and by 
degrees modified her original views until they reached the “irre- 
ducible minimum.” Lord Salisbury, having won over Russia to 
moderation, was prepared to force the acceptance of the proposals, as 
amended, on the Porte by summoning the British Fleet. But at 
this exceedingly critical juncture an obstacle which he may or may 
not have foreseen was interposed in his path, and the work which 
he had done, or was doing, as Lritish plenipotentiary on the Bos- 

(1) Turkey, No.2. 1877. P. 37%. 
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phorus was undone by Lord Derby on the Thames. The then 
Foreign Secretary informed the Turkish Ambassador in London 
that, ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Government did not themselves meditate or 
threaten the employment of active measures of coercion in the event 
of the proposals of the Powers being refused by the Porte.’’! The 
Porte, thus relieved of its apprehensions of active intervention on the 
part of England, and persuaded that, notwithstanding Lord Derby’s 
assurances of neutrality, England would eventually throw in her lot 
with Turkey, contemptuously rejected the proposals of the conference, 
and began to drift irrevocably into war. The conference, in other 
words, had failed; but it was because the co-operation of Lord Derby, 
necessary for the execution of Lord Salisbury’s idea, had been 
wanting. 

Towards the close of March, 1878, Lord Derby, following the 
example of Lord Carnarvon, left the Cabinet, and Lord Salisbury 
was installed in the vacant office. He signalised his accession to it 
by the famous circular of April 1, 1878. This document kas been 
criticised for its tone of menace, and for its proclamation of preten- 
sions which were afterwards ignominiously dropped. How far is 
this description justified by its contents? It is simply a State 
paper, of admitted dialectical power and great literary vigour, de- 
signed to prove that the stipulations of the Treaty of San Stephano 
ought to be submitted as a whole to a European congress. Russia, 
it will be remembered, had claimed to reserve her liberty of action in 
the matter, and had declined to state the precise articles of that 
diplomatic instrument which she would consent to discuss. Lord 
Salisbury maintained that the combined effect of the stipulations of 
the treaty would depress almost to the point of entire subjection 
the Government of Constantinople. He then proceeded to enu- 
merate the specific terms of the document, and contended in 
weighty language not that they should all be cancelled, but that 
they should all be considered by the European Powers in council 
assembled.” Prince Gortchakoft’s reply to the circular was to the 
effect that the text of the preliminary Treaty of San Stephano had 
been officially communicated to the Powers, that at the Congress 
each Power would have full liberty of appreciation and criticism, 
and that nothing more than that same right was claimed for Russia. 

Another difficulty now presented itself. While Prince Bismarck 
was favourably disposed to the idea of a congress at Berlin, he would 
not, he plainly gave the Powers to understand, preside over a 
failure. It was clear that before the German Chancellor took the 
chair England and Russia, as the powers principally concerned, must 
agree to the bases on which the new treaty was to be concluded. 


(1) Turkey, No.2. 1877. P. 182. 
(2) Turkey, No. 25. 1878. 
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Unless, therefore, England had been prepared to take upon herself 
the responsibility of frustrating the Congress, the negotiations between 
Lord Salisbury and Count Schouvaloff, were an indispensable part 
of its preliminaries. They resulted in what is known as the Salis- 
bury-Schouvaloff Agreement, which has been so extensively and 
violently denounced as a secret agreement, and as such discreditable 
to Lord Salisbury, both in itself and its consequences. But if the 
matter be looked at a little more closely it will be plain that some 
such compact was absolutely necessary in the interests of European 
diplomacy. Nor is it easy to perceive how Lord Salisbury could 
have adopted a different procedure. The memorandum drawn up 
by him with Count Schouvaloff, contained the essence of the stipu- 
lations that were afterwards embodied in the Treaty of Berlin, 
which Lord Beaconsfield subsequently proclaimed from the house- 
tops as a triumph of his policy, and which was accepted by the 
English nation as the conditions of an honourable peace. Secrecy, 
of course, there was, for without secrecy there can be no diplomacy. 
Etiquette dictated in the first instance a certain amount of reserve. 
The agreement of the English minister and the Russian ambassador 
required the unanimous sanction of Europe before it could be valid, 
and the Powers met in congress would scarcely have consented to 
ratify an arrangement submitted to them as confessedly being the 
result of the independent deliberations of two of their number. Lord 
Salisbury was therefore pledged to silence—bound by the most 
stringent obligations to maintain the reserve which both he and Count 
Schouvaloff had solemnly promised on behalf of their Governments. 
Had he acted in any other manner he would have insured the 
failure of the Conference and might have precipitated a European 
war. When, therefore, he was questioned as to the accuracy of 
the version of the agreement published in the Globe, he could not 
do otherwise than refuse to admit its authenticity. There are cir- 
cumstances in which merely to decline a question is equivalent to a 
confession of the charge which the question contains. When Scott 
was asked whether he wrote Waverley, he replied in an emphatic 
negative, and the most austere casuists have justified the answer. 
The negotiations at Berlin had been practically anticipated by the 
Schouvaloff Convention, and I need make no further reference to 
them than to note the efficient check administered to the ambition 
of Russia in the Balkans by the firmness of the British plenipo- 
tentiaries. 

Let me pass to the Asiatic portions of Lord Salisbury’s policy. 
The negotiations with Count Schouvaloff had shown that the 
Russians would not give up Batoum and Kars without a war, in 
which England would have had no allies, and which would have been 
reprobated by the feeling of the English people. Russia therefore 
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retained, as under the circumstances it was inevitable she should, the 
Asiatic fortress and the Black Sea port. The question which the 
English Government had to consider was, the creation of a barrier 
against further encroachments. Hence the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion, the general object of which was to bind England, on certain 
conditions, to resist by force any further advance of Russia, and 
which, as a means of securing this end, signified to Russia the cost 
of any fresh aggressions on her part; and in the event of her com- 
mitting these aggressions, marked out beforehand the policy to be 
pursued by England. The seal needed for the ratification of the com- 
pact between England and Turkey was found in Cyprus. The import- 
ance to England of that island had been originally pointed out by the 
late Colonel Hume, of the Royal Engineers, an officer of the highest 
promise, whose services were too soon lost to hiscountry. Employed 
to trace the defences of Constantinople in 1876, he had been much 
consulted by the Cabinet, and in his communications with Lord 
Salisbury and other ministers he had dwelt upon the command which 
the possession of Cyprus by England would give us over the trade 
routes from Antioch to the Tigris and Euphrates, as well as upon 
its value as a post of observation within thirty hours of Egypt. 
The suggestion chimed in with the views of Lord Beaconsfield, who 
had conceived the same notion, and had fantastically advocated it in 
one of his novels. Lord Salisbury recognised in the project the 
means of securing a point of vantage for England, and a pledge that 
for the future English statesmen would show no hesitation in their 
resolve to keep what remained of Asia Minor out of the hands of 
Russia. Financial difficulties prevented the execution of the plans 
that would have made Famagusta a naval station equal in extent 
and security to Malta, and the jealous suspicions of the Sultan have 
reduced the other provisions of the convention to a dead letter. But 
the value of such an acquisition as Cyprus is indisputable; nor, it 
may be predicted, is the time far distant when the truth of the opinion 
held by the French Government in 1878 as to its advantages and 
opportunities, will be recognised. That opinion will be found in a 
note addressed by M. Waddington to Lord Salisbury on July 21st 
of that year, in which Cyprus is described in the following terms :— 


‘** Une ile de la Mediterranée située dans la position strategique et maritime 


le plus favorable pour dominer 4a la fois les cétes de la Syrie et celles de 
l’Egypte.” } 


Lord Salisbury’s attitude towards Greece has been the subject of 
some criticism. As a matter of fact the establishment of a good 
understanding between Turkey and Greece, by the Porte’s consent to 
a rectification of their joint frontier, was suggested in the first place 


(1) Turkey, No. 48. 1878. 
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by Lord Salisbury." He it was who proposed the admission of 
Greece to the Congress, while the amendment restricting the presence 
of the Hellenic delegates to the occasions when matters directly 
interesting the Greek Government were under discussion, was moved 
by the French plenipotentiary,” to whom the task of formally 
bringing the proposal for a cession of territory before the Congress 
was entrusted as a matter of courtesy. After the conclusion of 
the Congress and until the fall of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, 
Lord Salisbury never ceased to urge upon Turkey the execution of 
those provisions of the treaty favourable to Greece. His views on 
this matter are stated with great cogency in his dispatch to Sir Henry 
Layard, dated June 12, 1879,° from which the following extract may 
be given :— 






‘* The Porte has not at present shown any indication of an intention to accede, 
even approximately, to the frontier which was indicated in the Congress; and, 
therefore, it is probable that before discussing among themselves the precise 
application of the general indications contained in the Protocol, the ambas- 
sadors will think it expedient first to solicit from the two negotiating Powers 
an explicit expression of their willingness to accept the ‘ general line’ recom- 
mended at Berlin. So far as it is possible to judge from the discussions which 
have already taken place, this task will not be unattended with difficulty. If 
it should be successful, it will then be the duty of the ambassadors to decide 
upon the precis? details of the frontier to be proposed to the negotiating Powers. 
In examining this question, it will be well not only to bear in mind strategic 

- and ethnological considerations, but also to give special weight to those pro- 
posals which seem most likely to lead to a speedy and friendly settlement. ... . 
If the Sultan could resolve to make the concession thus urged upon him by 
friendly Powers he would not lose revenue, he would-not lose military strength, 
he would free his defensive force from a heavy strain, and he would gain a 
prosperous and friendly neighbour. He would then be free to devote all his 
resources to the defence of the empire on the points where in future it may be 
really threatened. The policy of reducing the burdens of his empire to the 
measure of its present strength is the only policy by which its life can be 
sustained. You will not fail to enforce upon the advisers of the Sultan that 
England, in supporting it, is actuated by a profound conviction that the security 
of his rule, based on the contentment of his subjects, is a matter of the highest 
moment, not only to their well-being, but also to the tranquillity of Europe. 
be a The Ottoman Government may very justly contend that if the price 
of this cession of territory is to be the friendly attitude of Greece, they ought to 
have some guarantee that that friendly attitude will be maintained. If they 
should advance such a contention, the justice of which cannot be denied, the 
measures proposed to carry it into effect will receive the most careful considera- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government; and I have reason to believe that the 
French Government, no less than the English, if the Sultan in other respects 
meets their views, will be disposed favourably to entertain proposals for dis- 
pelling any apprehensions which may be entertained by the Ottoman Goyern- 
ment upon this head.” 


Still more important is it at the present time to ascertain the 





(1) Greece, No, 1. 1879, p. 3. 
(2) Turkey, No. 39. 1878, p. 16. 
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precise part played by Lord Salisbury in Egypt, and to define his 
responsibility for the action taken in that country by the Government 
to which he belonged, as well as for its results. The decree appoint- 
ing the commission of inquiry into Egyptian finance was issued on 
March 80, 1878. It was obtained by the united action of England 
and France, exercised before Lord Derby’s retirement, and Lord 
Salisbury was not exclusively or chiefly concerned in the initial act 
of intervention and the accompanying co-operation of France with 
England. But he pursued with earnestness and vigour the course 
taken by his predecessor at the Foreign Office. The sequel was a 
harmonious scheme, concerted between the French and English 
Governments, of which the chief results were the appointment of 
English and French ministers in the Egyptian Cabinet, the resigna- 
tion of the Khedive Ismail, and the subsequent re-establishment of 
the Dual control. During the time that he directed the Foreign 
Office, Lord Salisbury recognised and preserved a perfect equality 
between France and England in Egypt. For the first time the 
mutual jealousies of the two nations were laid aside, and the agents 
of both combined their efforts to secure the improvement of the 
country in which they were each of them interested. 

In passing a judgment on Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy it must 
be remembered that he was only minister for two years—a short 
apprenticeship for a portfolio so exacting in its demands. It will 
be admitted by all who were brought into personal contact with him 
during this period that he showed a firm grasp of affairs, that he had 
definite views of policy, and that he perceived with rare thorough- 
ness the mutual interdependence of the various questions with which 
a Foreign Minister has to deal. Nations, he saw, and the statesmen 
who controlled them, were no more disinterested than individuals, 
and as little disposed to make concessions without a material return. 
According to his own phrase, it is no use going to market without 
money. I have already referred to the charge brought against Lord 
Salisbury in connection with the Schouvaloff agreement, and have 
shown that he could not consistently with his obligation to his 
country and the foreign governments with whom he was negotiating 
have been more candid. From verbal insincerity of a far more mis- 
chievous kind he is signally free. He has cleared his mind as effec- 
tually as Dr. Johnson desired of Cant; he has never been guilty of 
the falsehood involved in those professions of humanitarianism and 
philanthropy which are too often the cloak for a policy inspired by 
no higher motives than timidity or interest. 

Lord Salisbury had to contend, during his career as Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, with two great disadvantages. In the 
| first place he acceded to office after Lord Derby had been systemati- 
cally mismanaging the Eastern question for four years. In the second 
VOL, XXXVI. N.S. 09 
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he unquestionably suffered from the circumstance that he was Lord 
Beaconsfield’s colleague at a moment when that statesman had 
fascinated the country in an extraordinary manner. Every success- 
ful venture in foreign policy was attributed to the Prime Minister. 
Every reverse or failure was credited to the Secretary of State. Not- 
withstanding these signal disadvantages and difficulties, Lord Salis- 
bury accomplished much for which his country may be grateful, and 
on which he himself may look back with satisfaction, during the 
period that he was responsible for the external policy of England. 
When he was at Berlin he laid the foundation of an understanding with 
Germany and Austria that was afterwards cemented into a working 
alliance on those questions in which the three countries were inter- 
ested, and the bonds of which were gradually strengthened. This 
he did without alienating France, who was conciliated by being left 
to follow out her destiny in Tunis, and by her admission to an equal 
partnership in Egyptian affairs. He taught Italy that friendliness 
to England was the truest wisdom. Towards Russia he held an 
attitude firm but not unfriendly. With Turkey, who had just reeled, 
maimed and bleeding, out of her struggle with the Muscovite, he 
dealt as gently as circumstances would admit; and to the smaller 
states he was uniformly courteous and conciliatory. When he left 
office in 1880, there was nothing in the relations of England with 
other Powers which would justify a charge of undue impetuosity or 
rashness against the Minister who, for two years, had directed her 
foreign policy. Certain it is that there is nothing in the record of 
his labours as Lord Derby’s successor at Whitehall of which he need 
be ashamed. He was heavily handicapped; he was sorely let and 
hindered. But he made the most of his time and opportunities, and 
showed that he was capable of being a safe as well as a daring pilot 
in extremity. 





M.P. 











BERNAL OSBORNE. 


More than ten years have passed since the late Mr. Bernal Osborne 
retired from the House of Commons, and more than two since he 
died. Neither in the political or social life of England has there, 
during this interval, appeared any one to fill the place which his 
departure left vacant ; and there are those who believe that the want 
of some such censor as Osborne—so brilliant, so wise, above all so 
irresistibly dominant— is one of the causes of the decline of the 
House of Commons, carrying with it the decline and fall of 
statesmanship. Those who long sat with Osborne in the House 
of Commons may in some measure test for themselves the sound- 
ness of such a belief by questioning their imaginations a little, 
and asking whether certain things could have been hazarded, if on 
that favourite seat next below the gangway, which is the third from 
the floor, Bernal Osborne were sitting intent, with his hat inclined 
over his eyes, and ready to make his spring. Be that as it may, 
he was a memorable, interesting, and unique figure, while there is 
more of durability in the reputation he has left behind him than 
in the case of many whose distinction in their generation was of a 
higher degree. This is due to the striking aspects of an idiosyn- 
crasy which, viewed in the aggregate of its qualities and its effects, 
was without a parallel in contemporary life. Other men in other 
ways were witty and wise, apt at phrase-making and quick at 
repartee, others shone after their manner in society; but none 
united to Osborne’s social qualities those exuberant and uncon- 
querable animal spirits which ruled his character, which may be 
even said to have decided his career, and which made their influence 
felt by all with whom he was brought into contact—with delight 
by some, with fear and trembling by others. 

The peculiar power of Bernal Osborne cannot be better illustrated 
than by recalling some of the moments of sudden, delighted excite- 
ment, once familiar to many who will read these lines. If the 
collective character of the House of Commons is to be studied as a 
drama, and its distinctive traits as a living organism, of which its 
individual members are parts, is to be observed to advantage, the 
ladies’ gallery, or the benches under the clock, are the points from 
which any one (whether a member or not) can best look at the 
assembly objectively, and try to divine how it manages to be “ wiser 
than any one in it.” If, on the other hand, the real life of the 
House of Commons is to be studied analytically, one must not forget 
the side lobbies. Each of these is a chamber immediately con- 
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tiguous to, and running parallel with, the whole length of the House 
itself. In these two rooms, strictly appropriated to members, one 
frequented by the habitual supporters of the Government, the other 
by the Opposition, there may be seen engaged in the writing of end- 
less letters or talking with another, some languidly, some in deep 
earnest, many a score of the elective legislators of the realm. Here 
it is a follower of the Government in eager conversation with a 
minister, or—more business-like still—-with the indefatigable 
Patronage Secretary of the Treasury. Here, by twos and threes, 
are gentlemen whom the whips distinguish as ‘“ malcontents,” con- 
spiring with great animation and cheerfulness against political rivals 
who are not perhaps three yards distant from them. The partitions 
which divide these rooms from the body of the House are of such a 
kind that occupants of it whilst engaged in their correspondence, or 
conversing with their friends, always hear the murmurs of the 
House. One does not mostly distinguish the orator’s words, but the 
interruptions are plainly audible—the cheers, the angry, the scornful 
interjections, the mighty, uproarious laugh, the “ Order!” “Order!” 
“Order!” from the chair. At one moment the House is calm, and 
the member seated at the table determines he will finish his letters. 
Then he hears the sounds of a storm gathering, and resolves in 
sudden haste to postpone his epistles till to-morrow. He knows 
when one speech is ended, and another beginning, and the know- 
ledge thus gained by the ear is reinforced by men coming out of 
the House and gliding in singly from moment to moment, or some- 
times by an influx of members coming suddenly from out of the 
House because some well-known bore is on his legs. But at last 
some speech ends, and one hears—or rather once did hear— 
“ Dizzy’s up,” then another, and “ Palmerston’s up,” then another, 
and ‘Gladstone is up.” Thereupon men will quietly determine to 
shorten their literary labours, will composedly collect their papers, 
and before long go back into the House to hear what the chiefs 
have to say. But there used to be no such composure as this, when 
the fibre of the well-known voice could be recognised through the 
partitions, and voices here, there, and everywhere, along both the 
side lobbies, were crying out :—‘ Osborne is up.” Then men of all 
sorts and conditions would bundle up incomplete documents with a 
haste that threatened confusion, and rush at once into the manu- 
factory of statute law. The very doorkeepers used to cease from 
being solemnities, and be busy in carrying the infection, saying 
eagerly, ‘ Mr. Osborne is up, sir.” 

Such was the common experience, and it at once constitutes a 
tribute to Osborne’s powers, and suggests the question—Why? What 
was it that always guaranteed him a full House when he spoke? It 
is not enough to say that the people’s representatives love a jester, 
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and that they welcomed the relief afforded by Bernal Osborne’s 
persiflage to the severer eloquence of other orators. It is certain that 
Osborne would not have received so eager and so gratified a hearing 
if he had not mingled much practical wisdom with his entertain- 
ment; if he had failed to confute, demonstrate, or instruct, as well 
as to divert; if his satire and pleasantry had not discharged the 
intellectual functions of dialectic as well as tickled the fancy. The 
truth is, that in many cases, and especially in debate, a joke is often 
a happy summary, a trenchant and bright compendium of a series of 
solemn argumentative processes. It flashes, in an instant, conviction 
on the hearer’s mind; it causes the truth, which was previously 
obscured and is now suddenly enlightened, to penetrate into his 
being. It does briefly what volumes of vapid talk fail to effect. 
It is the concentration, because it is the enlivening and illumining, 
of argument. When, for instance, in reply to demands that England 
should ‘“ put her foot down” at once in several quarters of the globe, 
Mr. John Morley tersely submitted that ‘‘ England is not a centi- 
pede,” could he have exposed more effectively the Chauvinistic fal- 
lacy of the patriots of the platform? Mr. Bagenal, in his interest- 
ing and, whether in respect of literary style, or of just appreciation 
of a biographer’s duties, admirably executed memoir of Bernal 
Osborne, recently printed for private circulation, quotes a passage 
from one of the most brilliant of living writers, who has insisted that 
“the English not being a logical people, and not having the clue of 
pure reason to guide them in their search after truth, would be 
passing their life in a political jury-box, for ever inquiring, were it 
not for the occasional service of the swift, trenchant argument of 
ridicule.” Mr. Bagenal then proceeds to show with felicitous 
cogency that by his use of the weapon Bernal Osborne did good, 
wholesome service to the State, and became for that reason a power 
in Parliament. 

Mr. Disraeli called him “the chartered libertine of debate,” but 
the shrewd, sagacious assembly which gave him this licence knew well 
in its heart of hearts that whether by words of sterling sense, or by 
humorous allusion, or by political sarcasm, he was clearing the air of 
debate. So it was that when, for instance, he sprang to his feet after 
an intolerably dull speech from the Treasury bench, and entreated 
the House not to be carried away by the eloquence of the right hon. 
gentleman ; when he protested that the electors in one half of the 
small boroughs regard a vote neither as a right, nor a trust, nor a 
privilege, but a perquisite; when he denounced the increase of 
military expenditure as a game of beggar-my-neighbour ; when he said 
of Lord Palmerston that “in a cabinet the united ages of which would 
puzzle the oldest inhabitant, he was the youngest man—having a 
turn for extravagance, which is a folly of youth, and never being 
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satisfied without squandering the public money :” when he said each 
of these things he was giving pithy and pointed interpretation to 
what all knew to be a truth. What drew men crowding into the 
House when they heard the cry ‘‘ Osborne is up!” was not only a 
desire to hear Osborne speak but to witness the effect—to see the 
House, as Pitt phrased it, “‘ under the wand of the magician.” 

But great as was Osborne’s faculty for wit of the intellectual kind, 
it attracted perhaps less notice than his over-brimming wealth of 
animal spirits. Whatever the extremes into which these led him, 
however disagreeable the names by which his freedom from all 
bashfulness and mauvaise honte might be called by his censors, it 
must be remembered that they were the accompaniments of unflag- 
ging courage, and on the whole of extraordinary public spirit and 
political independence. If Osborne had been made of different 
material, or if his gift of pleasantry had not been associated with 
such intrepidity, it is probable that he would never have entered 
political life. His father indeed had sat during thirty-four years in 
the House of Commons at a cost of nearly £70,000. But the son 
showed no early taste for public affairs, and at Cambridge, not 
mingling closely with the studious or even the intellectual men, he 
at once became a prince of society. ‘Superbly, aggressively hand- 
some,” writes one who knew him well, “ with flashing dark eyes, 
with firm-set defiant lips, with a strong, ringing voice in speech, 
which became a fine tenor in song, with an utter absence of all 
guile, with not even a thought of self-repression, and in short with 
an absolutely unbounded audacity, he was something almost godlike 
in the midst of shy, sheepish, young men of the common English 
types. It has been said that at Cambridge he played in private 
theatricals. Yes, he played Captain Absolute in The Rivals; but 
there was no acting in it. He was simply himself—simply Bernal 
triumphant. It was perfect.” 

There is a story not true to the letter yet substantially founded on 
truth, which puts words into the mouth of a chaperon in those 
brilliant days :—‘ Mr. Bernal danced twice with my Julia, and sang 
a duet with her, and he was so dreadfully handsome, and had such a 
bewitching tenor in singing, that I became alarmed lest he should 
trifle with her affections, and determining to interpose, I asked him 
(in the phrase customary at that time) whether his intentions were 
honourable, and what do you think was his answer? He answered, 
‘Certainly not!’ and in so ringing a voice that you might have 
heard him in the next room. My first impulse was to be angry ; 
and to think he might have had the grace to say something more 
‘roundabout,’ but I was wrong. Would that all men were so 
honest, so bold, so determined, and so free from guile.” He went 
into the army, and afterwards was attached as an aide-de-camp 
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to Lord Normanby’s viceregal court in Ircland. His father had 
not helped him at all to obtain that appointment; and with a 
humour delightful to think of at even this distance of time, he used 
to say, “I got that entirely by my own merit.” He acquired 
distinction and vogue asa brilliant young man of fashion first in 
Dublin and afterwards in London. In 1841 he became, more by 
accident than design, candidate in the Whig interest for High 
Wycombe. He carried the seat entirely by the spirit and pluck, by 
the inexhaustible fun and go which he brought to the contest. 
These, indeed, were the qualities which never deserted him throughout 
a public career of nearly half a century, and which stood him in 
such extraordinary good stead at the nine opposed elections which 
he fought. No man ever less nursed a constituency or had such 
a contempt and incapacity for the process as Osborne. Middlesex, 
Dover, Liskeard, Nottingham, and Waterford, each in turn accepted 
him, not because he paid them any careful suit or flattered their local 
vanity, or subscribed to their local institutions, but because he took 
them by storm and carried them with a rush. The greater the 
resistance offered to him the more uncontrollable, the more audacious, 
and often the more successful he was. It was a radiant, boisterous 
life, and the ardour no less than the literary power with which 
Mr. Bagenal has loyally followed his hero from contest to contest 
is delightful to those friends of Osborne’s who have been allowed to 
read pages withheld from the eye of the public. He declined to pledge 
himself to a party or a minister ; he set himself against Lord Palmer- 
ston when his power and popularity were at their zenith; he required 
that his election expenses should be kept down to a figure which, in 
those days, seemed not so much modest as mean; he trampled on 
the Protestant susceptibilities of the English public at a time when 
the “ No Popery ” cry woke a real echo in the country; and yet, 
though he did all these things by turns, and not infrequently many 
of them together, he was one of the most popular Parliamentary 
candidates of his time. A bearing so fearless as Osborne’s, a con- 
tempt so robust for all conventionalities and prejudices, a diction so 
clear, so incisive, so ready a wit, so powerful, so thrilling a voice, 
with a delivery always animated and firm, always even triumphant 
and masterful, compelled the admiration of the multitude. Only 
a man who had immense physical strength, as well as personal 
fearlessness and hardihood, could have fought the battle of his 
second Middlesex election, or could have passed the ordeal described 
so amusingly by himself at Waterford. ‘I am,” he said to a 
friend shortly after he had been victorious at the latter of 
these places, “slowly recovering from the success of an Irish 
election.” Most men with half of Osborne’s experience would, 
long before this, have registered a resolve to retire into private life. 
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But what would have discouraged and deterred others only served 
to stimulate Osborne. Angry crowds, surging before platforms und 
accentuating their anger with missiles hurled at the speakers’ 
heads, the waving of bludgeons, the smashing of windows, the howls 
of infuriated electors, accusations, calumnies, abuse of every kind 
were to Osborne part of the fun of the business, into which he entered 
with a laugh and a jest. Upon one occasion, at Waterford, one of 
his enemies in the mob below fired a pistol. Osborne was not 
daunted for an instant. “If,” he exclaimed, “my good friend, you 
would only have the goodness to go off, like your pistol, I should be 
for ever indebted to you.”’ Upon the same occasion he would certainly 
have been lynched if he had not succeeded in getting out of a second 
floor window, and so effecting an entrance to a draper’s shop, where 
he passed the night stowed away in a bundle of blankets. The town 
itself was wrecked. Osborne had shown no sign of flinching 
throughout. He was equally impervious to alarm when plunged in 
the midst of contests which, less tempestuous and perilous, were suf- 
ficiently trying to the nerves at Liskeard and Nottingham. 

His extraordinary animal spirits, therefore, rested upon a strong 
basis of rare personal courage, and in the audacity of his manner 
there was nothing which went beyond or had not its exact counter- 
part in the defiant daring of his nature. A temperament and attri- 
butes of this sort are sure to command ascendance, and to secure 
recognition. He always used to be neatly, appropriately, and fault- 
lessly dressed, and was not tolerant of those who fell into less care- 
ful habits. He had not been in Parliament an hour before he dis- 
closed his characteristic audacity and a disregard so disdainful of all 
self-repression that he needs must begin undertaking to enforce the 
rules of the House! Descrying a college friend, not then a member, 
who was occupying, by the Speaker’s leave, a seat under the gallery, 
he came and sat next him, and joyously used his new privilege by 
putting on his hat, as a member is entitled to do. Presently a 
gentleman, less trim and spruce, came and took his place close to 
Osborne, putting on, as the newly elected member for Wycombe had 
done, his hat—a hat as remarkable for its shabbiness, as Osborne's 
was for its brilliancy and military smartness. Osborne was so new 
to Parliament as to be shocked at the sight of this ill-brushed and 
ill-conditioned article of head gear, and imagining that so lamentable 
an offender in the matter of apparel could not be really a Member of 
Parliament, he actually put him to the test. ‘ Pray, sir,” he said, 
severely looking at him, “are youa member ?” Instances of this kind 
might be indefinitely multiplied from Mr. Bagenal’s delightful volume. 
When Osborne was not attracting the attention of the House of Com- 
mons by formally taking part in its debates he was, as often as not, 
making his presence felt by his audible asides, and his satirical com- 
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ments on those who sat near him. He took a particular pleasure in 
teazing sedate Liberals and taking a rise out of severely respectable 
Radicals, The fun he threw into these sallies cannot be conveyed by 
language, and depended for its original effect upon the time, the place, 
and the manner of the man, but one may speak of the way in which it 
told. Those good Radicals contracted such an awe of Osborne, that 
in the vain hope of keeping him at a distance, to Osborne’s immense 
delight, they used meekly to call him “Sir.’’ It was the same in 
social life. Only one who was indeed “a chartered libertine” of 
the drawing-room and dinner-table could have indulged so syste- 
matically, and with such impunity, his peculiar method of raising a 
luugh by selecting a butt who was frequently a person of high 
position and decorous gravity, and directing at him, for the enter- 
tainment of the company, his shafts of satire and chaff. 

Ilow, it may be asked, is the circumstance to be explained, first, 
that his wildest extravagances were universally tolerated in 
society ; secondly, that independently of his wit and its intellec- 
tual value, he was a distinct power in the House of Commons ? 
As regards the former, it is enough to say that his perfectly natural 
and absolutely spontaneous freedom came of his southern blood, 
and was endured, and appreciated, because it presented so marked a 
contrast to the pervading tone of English life. In England, where 
the national virtue is a dignified self-restraint, there is always room 
for one man of the most opposite sort. Count d’Orsay, who with all 
his high-breeding and genuine kindliness was, to say the least, bold in 
society, affords another instance of this truth. With reference to the 
second question, it should not be forgotten that Osborne possessed an 
immense store of masculine common sense, of sound judgment, and 
even of accurate prevision. On the ballot, on Ireland,—especially 
on the Irish Church, and the position and dangers of landowners,— 
he held opinions that were distinctly in advance of his day. He 
saw the turn which, on the day after to-morrow, matters were 
likely to take, the crises which must inevitably arise, and he antici- 
pated many of the troubles which legislation has since attempted to 
remove. This shrewdness and solidity of thought, added to his 
undoubted sincerity and his tenacious adherence to the opinions he 
had once espoused, even when they were involved in a storm of 
unpopularity, were quite enough, without his endowments and 
achievements as an orator and a debater, to secure him a position at 
St. Stephen’s. As an orator his voice was, as has been said above, 
fine, rich, and musical, but, above all, penetrating; his sentences 
were not only bright, but were well turned; the literary form in 
which he spoke was capital, and he was always light in hand. 
Towards the close of his life he was in the habit of saying that his 
high animal spirits and loud voice had been his bane. That the 
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voice reacts on the character, and consequently on the reputation, 1s 
true, but a low voice as well as a strong one may tempt its owner to 
indulge in satirical speech. Rogers used to excuse himself for the ill- 
natured remarks he was reproached with making by murmuring, ‘I 
have so low a voice that, if I didn’t say bitter things, no one would 
ever hear me at all.’’ But for Osborne to reproach himself either 
with his voice or his spirits, was much as if he had reproached 
himself with being Bernal Osborne ; certainly none who knew him 
can be favoured with imagination enough to conceive Bernal Osborne 
with a voice meek and low, and a temperament submissive and 
chastened. 

By his power as a speaker he climbed the first and most difficult 
part of the steep which leads to high political eminence with a success 
so decisive as to be recognised in the most complete of all ways— 
by the offer of office under the Crown. The office he consented to 
take was (amongst the non-Cabinet offices) a high and important one, 
the Secretaryship of the Admiralty; but, the First Lord being also 
a member of the House of Commons, it followed that Osborne was 
not in general called upon to answer questions touching the conduct 
of his department. As a consequence his new official position, not- 
withstanding its dignity, was disadvantageous to Osborne in its 
influence on his subsequent career. The change necessarily with- 
drew him in great measure from the debates, while it did not give 
him that invaluable practice and discipline which would have com- 
pleted his political training, and which he would have received if 
he had been charged with the task of representing a department 
in the House of Commons. We may conjecture—no one can do 
more—that if that duty had been cast upon him, he would have 
executed it with success; because his vigour and ability would have 
easily enabled him to master the business, and the duty of giving 
authoritative explanations in the House to ill-informed and some- 
times foolish questioners would have afforded him the best possible 
opportunities of using with due moderation his powers of banter and 
sarcasm. As it was, his official position condemned him in general 
to silence ; and when at last, after an interval of five or six years, he 
found himself unleashed by the change of Government, and hastened 
to use his recovered freedom, he uttered the speech which Disraeli 
amusingly called the “shriek of liberty.” The gibe was the more 
successful since the time was one when, the Liberal party being in a 
shattered state, Osborne’s piece of invective was a sheer waste of 
power. 

Osborne never seemed to fail in a speech. He was a real, honest 
sharer of those simple old radical opinions pleasantly styled “ shoe- 
makers’ politics,” but he never allowed himself to “preach” on 
such subjects, nor even, indeed, to touch them without taking 
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care to be witty. He once, indeed, thought that he had failed. 
The great speech that he made in 1864 against going to war with 
Germany was in every point of view admirable, and tended to 
govern events, but it was—rightly, of course—a grave speech, and 
Osborne missed—missed even with pain—those signs of enjoy- 
ment on the part of the House which before had always greeted his 
efforts. 

But whatever his sterner potentialities, the line that he adopted 
and the triumphs that he won were those that best suited his taste. 
He delighted to dwell in a blaze of celebrity and in a very tempest of 
social and political action. These were his natural elements. He 
did not lack dignity, but his nature was wholly foreign to calm and 
repose. At his Irish home at New Town Anner, he is supposed to 
have studied and meditated much, and he was unquestionably a 
well-read man; but the incurable fault he must ever have found in 
all books was that of their being behindhand, and not close up, 
alongside with him, in the very front and van of life. Certain 
it is that at New Town Anner he appeared to those who knew 
him, and whom he entertained with the kindest and most thought- 
ful hospitality beneath his roof,.to pay much more heed to 
life, actual life, than to books. But one of the many attrac- 
tions which made him so delightful a host was of an intel- 
lectual kind. Speaking always in the most generous spirit, and 
with an admirable breadth of view, he would touch the questions of 
Treland—the Ireland close outside his park gates; and if he had 
been the dullest instead of the brightest of men he could not have 
spoken more wisely. Certain, too, it is that whatever his literary 
studies during the Parliamentary recess on the other side of St. 
George’s Channel, he had no time for anything of the sort in London. 
In Pall Mall it would have been as accurate to speak of him as a 
recluse as a student. No one there ever saw him “ in his library,” 
“in his study,” in any sort of masculine den. He was always astir. 
His way of living was to be alive. He was too highly gifted 
intellectually to be averse from contemplative moods ; but he liked to 
think aloud, and his thinking was rendered all the more sound by the 
clear, vigorous diction which expressed it, and the accompaniment 
might, as musicians would say, of his glorious, soul-stirring voice. 

Bernal Osborne was ever true and steadfast in friendship; and 
one of the ways in which he proved his loyalty may be mentioned 
here. When the. shafts of his ridicule and his banter came 
plying around, there were always a few—some were women and 
some were men—who seemed each of them to have a charmed life. 
The truth is that to him they were sacred. Distinguished from mere 
acquaintances, they were really his friends. He never struck ata 
friend. T. H. 8S. Escorr. 
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Since the prorogation of Parliament six weeks ago the currents of 
domestic and imperial interests have converged in a remarkable 
manner. There is scarcely any pending question of home or foreign 
importance which has not defined itself with fresh clearness, since 
the last number of this Review appeared. The popular movement 
in favour of the Reform Bill, our responsibilities in Egypt, our 
relations with the Great European Powers, our position in South 
Africa, these and other matters have, during the past month, made 
a noticeable advance. The true issue of the franchise controversy 
is now thoroughly apprehended by the country. In Egypt the 
Government have taken two distinct steps, neither of them wanting 
in dramatic interest or impressiveness—the Sinking Fund has been 
abolished at the advice of Lord Northbrook, and the preliminaries 
of the Nile expedition under Lord Wolseley are in progress. If we 
except from the oratorical performances on either side, the speeches 
delivered by Mr. Gladstone in the course of his triumphal progress 
through different parts of Scotland,—speeches which, alike in their 
rapid succession, their effectiveness, and the enthusiasm they have 
unquestionably elicited, are at once the proofs of an extraordinary 
vitality on the part of the orator, and of belief in him on the part of 
the audience,—it must be admitted that the vindications and im- 
peachments of ministers for their demeanour towards the Reform 
Bill have been somewhat tame and conventional. Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Mr. David Plunket, Sir Richard Cross, and many other leading 
members of the Opposition, have displayed laudable energy and 
industry. Among the Liberals Mr. Trevelyan and Mr. John Morley 
have both enhanced their reputation by their contributions to the 
rhetoric of the recess. ‘The chief interest, however, has centred 
round the utterances of the Prime Minister and Sir Stafford North- 
cote. In a few days Lord Salisbury will have had something to say 
upon the same matter. But, however well he may say it, nothing 
which comes from him will materially affect the controversy from 
the point of view of public opinion. And indeed there was, 
perhaps, never any reason to expect that Liberal or Conservative 
dialectics, however argumentatively convincing, would shift the 
balance of preconceived judgment. All that platform declamation 
and exposition could do was to bring the general bearings of the 
question into prominent relief. 

Arithmetical estimates of the meetings held for and against the 
Reform Bill are less significant than the quality, circumstances, 
and composition of the rival gatherings. The contention that the 
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English people are as a whole bent upon having not only the 
electoral reform proposed by the Government, but in the way in 
which the Government propose it, is established less by the number 
of demonstrations than by the sort of demonstrations. On the 
Conservative side these have been with few exceptions ticket meet- 
ings; festivals held in the parks of noblemen, embellished with all 
the charms of tennis, cricket, high teas, and patrician patronage. 
On the Liberal side they have been held in open places, in muni- 
cipal halls, on platforms, and admission to them has been free to 
every comer. The enthusiasm displayed for the Bill is therefore, 
we are justified in saying, a natural and robust as compared with 
an artificial and an exotic growth. In the second place the predic- 
tion that the Reform agitation as it progressed would disclose a 
schism in the Liberal ranks has been conspicuously falsified. There 
are not the slightest signs of any defection among the Ministerialists. 
Whigs of the highest Whig position, and moderate Liberals pre- 
eminent for the lukewarmness of their Liberalism, have made a point 
of being present at the franchise demonstrations. Mr. Heneage and 
Sir Hussey Vivian, to mention a few of the names chiefly associated 
with these meetings, have taken as active a part in these proceedings 
as Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. Trevelyan. It is generally under- 
stood that Mr. Gladstone’s impressively moderate appeal to the Con- 
servative peers in Midlothian has not failed to touch a responsive 
chord. Lord Strathmore, whom the Prime Minister has recently 
been visiting, is a strong Tory except in his opinion as to the 
wisdom of Lord Salisbury’s attitude towards the Reform Bill, on 
which he agrees with Mr. Gladstone. The Conservative pers are 
said to be reluctant to throw Lord Salisbury over. The sentiment 
does credit to their chivalry. It remains to be seen whether it will 
stand the test of a second conflict, and possibly though it may, quite 
enough has passed since the Lords threw out the Bill to justify the 
conjecture that Lord Salisbury’s majority may have reached a 
vanishing point a couple of months hence. Thirdly, if the agitation 
has done nothing more, it has accentuated the significance of the 
constitutional—or unconstitutional—claim of the Lords. This claim 
is nothing less than to wrest the prerogative of dissolution from the 
Sovereign, and from the Minister as the Sovereign’s representative, to 
themselves. No sophistry however misleading, no rhetoric however 
plausible, can conceal this fact. Even Lord Salisbury can only 
urge, in justification of his plea, the assumption that the English 
people are of his way of thinking. 

It is impossible now to examine at any length Lord Salisbury’s 
views on Redistribution, set forth in the October number of the 
National Review. The position he takes up is an extraordinary one. 
It is, he says, a calumny to accuse Conservatives of not being sin- 
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cerely desirous of a Reform Bill, provided it is accompanied by a fair 
measure of redistribution. Facts and figures, he protests, show that 
if justice is done the Conservatives could not be worse off than they 
now are, or, rather, that they must be better and might be a very 
great deal better off. In other words, if the county householders were 
only Liberal in the same proportion that the borough householders 
are Liberal, the Opposition would be stronger by thirty-five votes 
than it is; while if the two million electors to be added to the 
register should be as Conservative as are the average county electors 
under the existing law, the Opposition would be stronger by eighty- 
nine votes. Therefore, triumphantly concludes Lord Salisbury, it 
must be false to charge Conservatives with a wish to delay the 
extension of the franchise, so long as it is attended by an equitable 
reapportionment of electoral power. Lord Salisbury next proceeds 
to indicate the system of redistribution he advocates—the reproduction 
at Westminster of the exact proportion of Liberals and Conservatives 
in the country. This is a periphrastic synonym for proportional repre- 
sentation, and would imply first the parcelling out of the country 
into artificial areas with the view of securing the representation of 
minorities ; secondly, the introduction into the English constitution 
of an entirely novel principle. Admit this principle, and it would 
no longer be, as heretofore, the object of the Sovereign or the 
Minister to ascertain by a dissolution the will of the majority, but 
to ascertain the e.act proportion in which the two parties of the State 
and the various sections of them stood to each other. Can any 
practical politician, Liberal or Conservative, believe that with such 
a Parliamentary machinery as we should then have, the Government 
of the country could be carried on? Lord Salisbury’s indignant 
repudiation of any reluctance on-his part or of the Conservatives to 
help forward reform plus redistribution is conditional on his ability 
to secure the precise sort of Redistribution Bill which he describes. 
Although it is not a strictly logical deduction, it is a morally 
legitimate inference that, failing his ability to do this, he and his 
friends will continue to oppose reform. To put it differently, his 
zeal for the cause of reform is purely hypothetical. If he can 
manipulate the constituencies in the manner most convenient to 
himself, and if, when they have been manipulated, voters will pro- 
ceed to record their suffrage in the exact ratios that Lord Salisbury 
desiderates, then, and only then, the Conservative leaders are honest 
in their professions of zeal for Reform. But the hypothesis involved 
is impracticable and chimerical, and Lord Salisbury’s manifesto will 
be generally interpreted as expressive of his determination to resist 
to the death any measure which does not proceed upon the prin- 
ciples he lays down. In this determination he will no more carry 
his party with him than he will the English people. 
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One word more. Lord Salisbury entirely ignores the fact that, as 
Mr. Gladstone has again solemnly assured the English people in 
Midlothian, Ministers are only desirous that before a general election 
takes place there should be a redistribution of seats. Mr. Gladstone 
and his colleagues would be discredited before the country if they 
were to attempt to dissolve, after the Franchise Bill had passed, 
before they had supplemented it with a Redistribution Bill. Even 
Lord Randolph Churchill, writing in the last number of this Review, 
admitted that, though he did not doubt the evil intentions of the 
Government on the subject of redistribution, he denied their ability 
to carry them into effect. As we are going to press, it is announced 
that the draft of a Redistribution Bill is already in the hands of the 
Cabinet. This statement, assuming it to be true, may entirely 
change the whole aspect of affairs, 

There is one more feature which must be noticed in the retrospect 
of the Reform agitation so far as it has yet gone. An attempt, 
which all practical and impartial persons must deplore, has been 
made to excite popular feeling against the Reform Bill on social 
as well ason political grounds. The same able and exemplary noble- 
man, who some months since boldly asserted that the preponderance 
of the intellect and the education, the art, science, and accomplish- 
ment of the country was on the Conservative side, has more recently 
declared that the Lords are infallibly representative of all that is 
best in the English people. The key-note thus injudiciously sounded 
has been adopted with obsequious promptitude by several gentlemen 
who ought to have known better. Thus it has been impossible to 
take up a newspaper containing three or four speeches by Conserva- 
tive members of the House of Commons without reading conjura- 
tions addressed to the English people in the name of all that is 
sycophantic not to range themselves against the Lords, seeing that 
the Lords are now of such high estate that they must in the nature 
of things know better than any commoners. Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
compared the enthusiasm of the picnic demonstrations against the 
Reform Bill in the parks of territorial magnates to the enthusiasm 
of the voters of whom Sam Weller spoke to Mr. Pickwick. ‘ Sam,” 
asked his employer, “ have you been up to the town and seen the 
voters? and are they very enthusiastic?” To which Mr. Weller 
replied, “‘ Oh, werry ; never saw men and women eat and drink like 
them.” This quotation may be capped by another equally apposite 
from David Copperfield. “There are some low minds,”’ said Hamlet’s 
aunt (David Copperfield, chapter xxv.), ‘‘ that would prefer to do 
what I should call bow down before idols—before services, intellect, 
and so on. But these are intangible points. Blood is not so.” 
Upon which the “simpering young gentleman with weak legs and an 
<ubecile smile” observes, “Oh, you know, deuce take it, we can’t 
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forego Blood, you know. Some fellows may be a little behind their 
station in point of education and behaviour, and may go a little 
wrong, you know, and get themselves and other p2ople into a variety 
of fixes; but deuce take it, it’s delightful to reflect that they’ve got 
Blood in ’em. Myself, I’d rather at any time be knocked down by a 
man who had got Blood in him than I’d be picked up by a man 
who hadn’t.”” That is precisely the salutary and exalting moral 
which certain peers and their satellites are endeavouring to impress 
upon the minds of the English democracy. It is better, to sum up 
their argument, for the rural householders to be kept down by noble- 
men than to be placed on their legs by commoners. This is pro- 
bably the most abject and mischievous form which the case for the 
peers has yet been made to assume. 

It may be said that the Conservative resistance to the Franchise 
Bill led by Lord Salisbury—justified in so many ways, some insincere, 
some merely ridiculous—is based upon an assumption that may yet 
be fulfilled. The Tories have scrupulously abstained from opposing 
the principle of a Franchise Bill, while they have proclaimed war to 
the knife against the Franchise Bill introduced by the Government. 
Sir Stafford Northcote, speaking a few nights ago at Newcastle, 
boldly stated that the passing of the Reform Bill was the one thing 
he and his friends wished above all things to witness. But this 
assertion, which has been mechanically repeated so often that it has 
lost all meaning, isinvariably qualified by the condition that it should 
pass in the company of another measure, namely, the Redistribution 
Bill. This Mr. Gladstone has shown to be absolutely impossible. The 
two Bills cannot be simultaneously got through Parliament, because 
Parliament is not wide enough, any more than three trains could run 
abreast through the Box tunnel. The calculation of the Conserva- 
tives has of course from the first been that events might occur which 
would compel Mr. Gladstone to dissolve, and which would not put 
their own professed attachment to electoral reform to too severe a 
test. That is to say, they have hoped and even reckoned that 
Ministers would become involved in foreign difficulties of so in- 
extricable a kind as to leave them no hope of getting clear except 
by a dissolution. They have calculated that Prince Bismarck’s 
personal dislike of Mr. Gladstone, and his willingness to place, or to 
sanction the placing, of grievous obstacles in the way of the Govern- 
ment in Egypt, would produce a revulsion of English feeling against 
them, and leave them no alternative but to go to the country. How 
far has this anticipation been realized? A new crisis of our 
fortunes in Egypt has just been reached. Lord Wolseley is at Cairo, 
and holds himself and his men in readiness to march into the interior. 
Meanwhile, General Gordon’s position has been strengthened in 
Khartoum. He has won victories over the Mahdi, whose prestige, by 
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the latest accounts which reach us, is visibly on the wane. It is 
impossible to say what dimensions the Nile expedition may assume, 
or whether Lord Wolseley and his troops may or may not have any 
serious fighting before them. Into the particulars of this enterprise 
it is unnecessary to enter. The proposed route has been chosen after 
grave deliberation and inquiry, because it is considered to be the 
easiest, and because it commits us to a more easily terminable 
association with the Soudan, than if we had gone, vid the Red Sea 
to Suakim and Berber. Sir Samuel Baker is against an advance 
by way of the Nile. It would perhaps have been as well if he had 
confined himself to free criticism of the plan before it was actually 
resolved upon. When rightly or wrongly the decision had been 
taken, it would surely have been more chivalrous, patriotic and pru- 
dent, to have held his peace. Lord Wolseley, as the military 
executant of the English Government, will shortly be journeying 
towards Khartoum. Sir Samuel Baker may protest that he wishes 
him God speed, but none the less he draws the dismal horoscope of 
his failure. We may be sure, however, that Lord Wolseley has 
weighed the matter carefully. He has the confidence of the Cabinet, 
and in the case of such an undertaking that should be enough. 
Should no reverse befall the Nile expedition the Conservatives hope 
that the sequel of the suspension of the Sinking Fund cannot fail to 
be the source of insuperable dangers and difficulties. The criticisms 
that may be made on what is called Lord Northbrook’s financial coup 
@détat are numerous and obvious. In the first place, the act is 
undoubtedly a violation of the international law of liquidation; in 
the second it may be reproached with indecisiveness and inadequacy. 
Those who hold that it is the inevitable prelude to more sweeping 
steps, and that it will be followed by the cutting of the coupon, 
will declare that the Government might have shown greater courage 
while they were about it; that, if they had taken the settlement 
of the whole financial question into their hands, they would not 
have incurred a heavier burden, would not have given greater 
offence to the other Powers, and would not have in reality raised 
more serious issues. 

That the action of England in this matter should be closely 
watched by the other European Powers is inevitable. France, or 
rather the French newspaper press, which is a very different thing, 
has roundly accused us of perfidy and breach of international law. 
Germany and Austria have formally protested against the step. 
But the Powers are now directly dealing, not with England but 
with Egypt, and for some time to come the fiction will be maintained. 
Germany and Austria have no alternative but to appear to follow 
the action of France; but this is by no means equivalent to saying 
that they are united in a practical condemnation of what has been 
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done. Thereally momentous question is, whatisthenext steptobe? No 
one supposes that the exceedingly slight advantage which may accrue 
to Egypt from the suppression of the Sinking Fund will extricate 
her from her pecuniary difficulties. These can only be met bya 
fresh loan, and such a loan will not be forthcoming without a gua- 
rantee. Are the Government about to propose that the guarantee 
shall be provided by England, as they proposed eighteen months ago 
the advance of eight millions for the Suez Canal? In this case is it 
not probable that neither the House of Commons nor the country 
would give their consent, unless some tangible security was offered 
by Egypt itself? And then the question would arise, how far such 
a security is consistent with the policy which the Prime Minister has 
laid down for himself. Lord Northbrook may sce a solution of the 
problem which will not impose on us any such grievous obligation. 
But the country will await with anxiety the further ministerial 
projects in regard to Egyptian finance to which it is plain that the 
suspension of the sinking I'und is only a preliminary. 

The appointment of Sir Edward Malet to succeed the lamented 
Lord Ampthill at Berlin is an event of happy augury for the future 
relations, of Germany and England, while as for the Imperial Con- 
ference at Skiernivice we must regard it with interest but need 
not do so with apprehension. Correctly to estimate its full signi- 
ficance, we must take it in connection with the visit of King 
Charles of Roumania to King Milan of Servia at Belgrade. The 
Servian monarch is the champion of Austrian interests in the 
Balkan peninsula. He has incurred the greatest unpopularity with 
his subjects because he has proved himself uniformly amenable 
to Austrian pressure. At Austrian instigation the advanced Ser- 
vian Radicals have been put down with a strong hand, and 
Austrian influence has even been admitted into the management 
of the ecclesiastical affairs of the country. King Charles is a 
ruler of a very different type—genuinely popular, and with an 
instinctive fondness for what in England would be called constitu- 
tional procedure. Between Roumania and Austria there are, in 
consequence of the large Magyar element in the two populations, 
frequent causes of jealousy. But King Charles is a Prince of the 
House of Hohenzollern, and he has appeased in the most sedulous 
and skilful manner these periodic irritations. The obvious signifi- 
cance therefore of the formal meeting of the two princes is that 
they have each of them determined to adopt the same attitude 
towards Austria. Since, in this context, Austria includes Germany, it 
follows that Roumania and Servia are in cordial co-operation with 
the two German Empires. Although, therefore, differences have arisen 
between Albania and Montenegro on the subject of territorial 
cessions there is not the slightest reason to anticipate any kind 
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of disturbance due to the intrigues of Russia or of any other 
state in that region. We may, indeed, be sure that the Czar at 
Skiernivice sealed a compact with the German and Austrian Kaisers 
to abstain from re-opening the European branch of the Eastern 
Question. Other matters were of course upon that occasion discussed, 
such as the most efficient precautionary measures to be taken against 
anarchic and revolutionary conspiracies, and with equal probability 
the position of France and England in Egypt. But perhaps what 
will chiefly impress Englishmen in the retrospect of the entire 
incident is the conditions under which the Imperial re-union was 
celebrated. Thousands of armed troops and hundreds of policemen 
were necessary to protect these three mighty monarchs from the 
pistol and the dagger of the assassin. Peace will not yet be broken 
in the east of Europe, but internal security is as far removed as ever 
from reigning within the borders of Russia, because there scarcely 
yet exists the basis on which the fabric of popular liberty can be 
reared, 

For the rest little has occurred in the history of continental 
Europe during the past month on which we need dwell at any 
length. Belgium indeed is in the ferment of a political struggle. 
But the new Education Act, to which King Leopold has given his 
consent, and which has intensified the divisions between the Belgian 
Liberals and Clericals, does not violate any principle of civil or 
religious freedom. The chronicle of Italy is summed up in the 
gloomy word cholera. But the progress of the dread disease has 
afforded the Italian King the opportunity of showing that he 
inherits some of the most characteristic virtues of his father, and 
that he is capable of setting an example of moral courage to his 
people. Even if the magnanimous remarks which he has been 
credited with uttering on the subject of his regal duties are 
apochryphal, he has played his part nobly. Neither upon the 
Italian King nor upon his counsellors, nor as may be hoped upon 
the more intelligent of his people, is the lesson left by the ravages 
of the malady likely to be lost. Cholera can never be absolutely 
prevented, but its dangers and its fatalities may be reduced to a 
minimum by the enforcement of simple sanitary laws, and the Italian 
Government have announced their intention of insisting upon the 
observance of these. In France the position of M. Ferry and his 
Government grows more critical We write upon the eve of a 
cabinet council, which may decide its fate. Admiral Courbet has 
sent dispatches home declaring his inability to carry the policy of 
reprisals farther without liberal reinforcements. The question is, 
whether these can be granted without convening the French 
Chambers, whether they will be voted, and whether, if they are 
voted, a proclamation of war with China must not follow. M. Ferry 
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remains unquestionably the first man in France. He may yet find 
a way out of the difficulty, but he is exposing his reputation and 
authority to an infinitely severer strain than has ever yet been placed 
upon either. 

To return to matters which more closely concern England : it is 
clear that the Government must without delay arrive at some 
resolution on the subject of our position in South Africa. Here 
troubles and complications increase, and if the latest news is 
true, the English Government can no longer overlook the free 
action of the Boers. While in Zululand they have taken up eight 
hundred farms and proclaimed a Republic—thus showing that 
their ambition is to incorporate Zululand in the Transvaal, and by 
this step to gain command of the coast—they have practically 
annexed the whole of Bechuanaland. The object of the Boers is no 
longer doubtful—the establishment and supremacy in South Africa 
of an independent Federal Dutch Republic with a spacious sea-board. 
“The British authority,” it is admitted by the keenest Cape Chau- 
vinists, “is gradually making way fora new Afrikander element, 
which gathers recruits as much from British indifference as from 
actively hostile Boer sentiment.’ This sentiment is crystallizing 
itself at Bloemfontein and Pretoria. The Kafirs are no longer 
dangerous ; Secoceeni has fallen; Cetewayo is dead. Before the 
Transvaal War the Boer Triumvirate appealed to their brethren of 
the Free State to aid them to realise the dream of “ Africa for the 
Afrikander under an Afrikander flag.” These two republics on the 
north are hemming in British commerce and enterprise. In the 
Cape Colony itself the work of disintegration goes on. The Dutch 
papers openly avow “ Afrikander ” objects—as, indeed, why should 
they not? The Afrikander Bond, a society originally- meant for the 
protection of agricultural interests, has assumed a political réle. The 
Boers see in the distance an acknowledgment of complete autonomy 
by some European power or powers. Looking from the west to the 
cast of the Transvaal, we find that the Boers have annexed several 
million acres of land in Zululand, that they have set up Dinizulu as 
they set up King Panda in former days, and have definitely placed 
Zululand under the protection of General Joubert. Our colony of 
Natal is being overshadowed by Boer influences, and in a short time 
the Transvaalers hope to communicate by sea either vid Durban or 
Delagoa Bay—the Natalians probably being compelled in course of 
time to submit to absorption through the force of circumstances. 
Moreover, the loyalty of Natalians has been subjected of late to an 
intolerably severe strain. Their cry is for constitutional govern- 
ment, and for a loosening of Imperial bonds. English troops in 
the Reserve territory do not and cannot prevent the Boers from 
ravaging and annexing Zululand in spite of treaties. Our com- 
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missioner in Bechuanaland, Mr. Mackenzie, has no influence where- 
with to stem violence, and now lives at Capetown, where he is 
a discredited agent. In Basutoland, a region lately annexed by 
Lord Derby, Colonel Clark, the Commissioner of the Queen, has little 
or no authority. According to the latest news, this official is “a 
cipher and the country in a state of anarchy.” 

In the last number of this Review the advice of Mr. Rhodes to the 
Cape Parliament to “‘ endeavour to remove the Imperial factor from 
the situation” was interpreted as meaning, that Mr. Rhodes was 
unfavourable to Imperial interests. As a matter of fact, he is exert- 
ing himself to maintain them, and, not without personal risk and 
loss to himself, has undertaken a mission to the country whence the 
Imperial Commissioner Mr. John Mackenzie, has been compelled 
to retire in consequence of the action of the Boers. The situation is 
now so serious that it may be well to form a clear understanding 
of the facts and issues involved. Bechuanaland is a large tract of 
country to the north of the Cape Colony and the south-west of the 
Transvaal. Situated at no great distance from Kimberley and com- 
manding the road into the interior, it is not without its value both 
from a commercial and strategic point of view, and will be more 
valuable when the railway to Kimberley is finished. For many 
years past it has been the scene of British enterprise and missionary 
labour. Since the signing of the Transvaal convention Boers and 
filibusters from the Transvaal have, from time to time, been making 
incursions into the country and attacking the Bechuana chiefs who 
have remained steadily loyal to the English. Things have gone 
from bad to worse. The white marauders have proclaimed them- 
selves an independent Republic, subject to the control neither of the 
Transvaal nor Imperial Government, have annihilated the chief 
Montesoa, and murdered two English gentlemen, Bethell and 
Walker, who were gallantly standing by the chief. For all the 
anarchy on their borders the Transvaal Government have not held 
themselves in the least degree responsible. 

To such a point did things come that at last Lord Derby deemed 
it expedient to interfere. Accordingly he selected the Rev. J. 
Mackenzie to undertake a mission to these regions. Backed by 
about a hundred policemen, he was requested to employ the 
strongest moral force he could. Mr. Mackenzie was acknowledged 
to be a fearless and noble missionary, but missionaries are liked by 
the Boers in Bechuanaland no better now than they were when 
Livingstone was burnt out of house and home by them. As was 
anticipated, Mr. Mackenzie’s mission failed, and the nominee of 
the Imperial Government was induced to retire to Capetown. The 
President of the Transvaal Republic, by-way of giving him a vale- 
diction, openly stated to his brethren in the Volksraad that the ex- 
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missionary had told lies about themselves in England, and extended 
the compliment to the High Commissioner, Sir Hercules Robinson. 
At this juncture the Cape Government interposed, and decided to pre- 
vent, if possible, the Boers from securing Bechuanaland together with 
the highway to theinterior. They proceeded therefore to annex the 
country, and Mr. Rhodes volunteered to travel there and use his 
influence towards effecting this object. The effect of this course was 
to bring the Transvaalers into direct contact with the Cape Colony, 
instead of with the Imperial Government or an Imperial officer. In 
Mr. Rhodes’ own words, “the Imperial factor was to be eliminated.” 

The Cape Ministry it must be admitted encountered in this matter 
considerable difficulties. Composed chiefly of the fragments of the 
former “ Sprigg”’ Ministry, which was associated originally with a 
Forward policy, they carry on legislation with an enemy on either 
flank. In addition to an opposition chiefly consisting of the Scanlen 
party whom they have displaced, they have to reckon with a rising 
Afrikander party calculated to represent about one-third of the Cape 
Assembly. Their position is as embarrassing as that of a British 
Cabinet might be if hampered not only by the Opposition but a 
powerful Irish Nationalist party consisting of one-third of the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, The Boer or Afrikander party are 
not quite strong enough yet to hold office, nor have they men who 
are equal to official or departmental work ; but under the leadership 
of a Mr. Hofmeyr they are making progress, and their party is 
becoming numerically stronger every day. When Sir Bartle Frere 
dismissed the Molteno- Merriman Ministry in consequence of a 
constitutional dead-lock arising from a dispute concerning the con- 
trol of the colonial forces in the Gaika-Galeka war, he induced 
Mr. Sprigg, a prominent member of the Opposition, to take office. 
Coming into power under these conditions, the Sprigg Ministry sym- 
pathised on the whole with the aims and objects of Sir Bartle Frere, 
and regarded the final settlement of the native question, a Disarma- 
nent Act, Defence Measures, and ultimately a Confederation scheme 
as essential to the prosperity of South Africa. The “ Frere” pro- 
gramme was continually being assailed by the recently dismissed 
Ministers and the philanthropic party under Mr. Saul Solomon—by 
the former because they had personal reasons for being dissatisfied, by 
the latter because they disapproved on principle of a Frere native policy. 
In course of time the “Frere”? programme was wrecked, and a 
Ministry arose in Capetown under the leadership of a Mr. Scanlen, 
who represented the Dutch constituency of Cradock, and was sup- 
posed to be an adept in the art of conciliation. His administration 
was uneventful, and chiefly signalised by the encouragement it 
gave to Cape Dutch as analternative to the English language. On 
the rejection of some trifling Government measure, Mr. Scanlen sent 
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in his resignation a few months ago. The present Ministry is a new 
edition of the Frere Cabinet, living a precarious life, and financing 
on false principles. 

But what immediately concerns England is that day by day the 
Boers grow more aggressive and daring, more cynically defiant of 
treaties and conventions, more emphatic, more insolent in the chal- 
lenge which they throw down to England. On the south-west of 
the Transvaal they covet the command of the trade route to the 
interior, on the east they covet the littoral of Zululand. Our troops, 
ensconced at Etshowe or Fort Pearson, hold the Reserve and look on 
whilst the Boers accomplish what they wish in Zululand. Chief 
Dunn, who might have been useful, was discredited the very day 
the “ Garnet” settlement was undoneand the restoration resolved 
upon. Matters cannot remain as they are. It is easy to say that 
England may have to be content with holding Simonstown as a 
“Gibraltar in these southern seas.” But while two European 
powers, France and Germany, are establishing themselves on either 
flank of South Africa—the French are occupying the ports of Mada- 
gascar, the Germans have annexed Angra Pequina—no fewer than 
200,000 out of the half-million of Europeans in South Africa are of 
British extraction, and they represent, though somewhat inferior in 
numbers, the real progressive and enlightened element of the whole 
mass. Ifa transference of supreme power takes place throughout 
the country from English to Dutch hands, would the more purely 
English districts submit to an Afrikander lead ? 

While these matters cannot fail to afford material for more than one 
Parliamentary debate in the session about to be held for the special 
purpose of reconsidering the Franchise Bill, there is another subject 
which the Government must be prepared to face. The public mind 
is now keenly interested in and exercised about the condition of the 
navy. It is a commonplace of controversy that facts and figures 
can be made to prove anything. But it will not be enough unless 
they can be made positively to disprove, and dispose of, the comments 
of well-informed critics on the strength of our fighting fleet. Such 
an indictment as that which the Pall Mail Gazette has brought 
against the Admiralty must be answered, and the impression which 
it has created augments the obligations of the Government. It is 
no party question, and ministers have only to deal frankly with 
Parliament and the country to receive their approval of any steps that 
it may be necessary to take. No proposals of bloated armaments need 
be made. The sea is our natural fortification, and there is no sea in 
the world which does not wash against some portion of English soil. 
But the sea without ships to guard it becomes a source not of strength 
but of weakness, not of security but of peril. The thoroughly sound 
doctrine that because we are separated by a belt of ocean from our 
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nearest neighbours—because we are not, in the sense in which 
France or Italy, Italy or Austria is, an integral portion of the 
European system—we are not therefore called upon to vie with 
the Continental Powers in the strength of our standing armies, 
presupposes that we have an adequate and efficient navy in all 
parts of the world. It may be our marine forces deserve this 
description already. If they do, let the calumnies we have re- 
cently heard be exposed. If they do not, the sooner the country 
understands exactly where the deficiency lies and to what it 
amounts the better. For these reasons it is impossible to 
take exception to the letter of Mr. W. H. Smith, published in 
the newspapers of the 28rd of this month. There is yet another 
question, which increases in importance as the session approaches, 
and autumn merges into winter. Everything seems to show 
that before many weeks have passed Ireland will witness 
a new agitation. As has long been foreseen, the Irish labourers are 
dissatisfied with the results of the land legislation of the past few 
years. Mr. Parnell is curiously reticent upon this particular grievance 
now, but the more humble of his countrymen will not forget that 
he himself prophetically emphasised its importance, and, indeed, 
included it in his programme three years ago. The effect of the 
enfranchisement of the rural householder on the other side of St. 
George’s Channel might not perhaps be entirely favourable to the 
Nationalist cause‘as it is represented in the present Parliament. Be 
this as it may, it is certain that Mr. Parnell and his friends have 
nothing to lose, and may have much to gain, from an appeal to the 
existing constituencies. It is, therefore, conjectured that they will do 
all in their power to precipitate a dissolution, and to make common 
cause with the Conservatives. The Conservatives, it may at once be 
said, are incapable of repudiating this alliance, or of refusing to resort 
to any expedient which may damage the Government. Under these 
circumstances it is unavoidable that the Crimes Prevention Act should 
acquire great prominence; and it must be the duty of ministers to 
decide at no distant date whether in their opinion the renewal of 
this extraordinary measure is called for by circumstances. 


September 26, 1884. 











